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XWdi&tPH  t  is  an  undertaking  of  fome  degree  of 

delicacy  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of 
I  Pu^^c  diforders.  If  a  man  happens  not 

to  ^uccce<^  in  fach  an  enquiry,  he  will 

W  V  w  thoUSht  wea^  anr^  vifionary  ;  if  he 

touches  the  true  grievance,  there  is  a 
danger  that  he  may  come  near  to  perfens  of  weight  and 
confequence,  who  will  rather  be  exafperated  at  the  dif- 
covery  of  their  errors,  than  thankful  for  the  occafion  of 
correcting  them.  If  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  blame  the 
favourites  of  the  people,  he  will  be  confidered  as  the 
tool  of  power  ;  il  he  cenfures  thofe  in  power,  he  will 
be  looked  on  as  an  inflrument  of  faction.  But  in  all  ex¬ 
ertions  of  duty  fomething  is  to  be  hazarded.  In  cafes  of 
tumult  and  diforder,  our  law  lias  inverted  every  man, 
in  lomc  fort,  with  the  authority  of  a  magirtrate.  When 
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the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  diffracted,  private  people 
are,  by  the  fpirit  of  that  law,  juffified  in  ftepping  a  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  their  ordinary  fphere.  They  enjoy  a  privilege, 
of  fomewhat  more  dignity  and  effeCf ,  than  that  of  idle  la¬ 
mentation  over  the  calamities  of  their  country.  j  icy 
may  look  into  them  narrowly  ;  they  may  reafon  upon 
them  liberally  ;  and  if  they  ffiould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to 
difcover  the  true  fource  of  the  mifchief,  and  to  fuggeft 
any  probable  method  of  removing  it,  though  they  may 
difpleafe  the  rulers  for  the  day,  they  are  certainly  of  ler- 
vice  to  the  caufe  of  Government.  Government  is 
deeply  interefted  in  every  thing  which,  even  through 
the  medium  of  fome  temporary  uneafinefs,  may  tend  fi¬ 
nally  to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  to  conci¬ 
liate  their  affeCfions.  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with 
the  abftraCf  value  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  But  as 
long  as  reputation,  the  moft  precious  pofleflion  of  every 
individual,  and  as  long  as  opinion,  the  great  fupport  of 
the  State,  depend  entirely  upon  that  voice,  it  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  confidered  as  a  thing  of  little  confequence  either  to 
individuals  or  to  Government.  Nations  are  not  prima¬ 
rily  ruled  by  laws  ;  lefs  by  violence.  Whatever  origi¬ 
nal  energy  may  be  fuppofed  either  in  force  or  regulati¬ 
on  ;  the  operation  of  both  is,  in  truth,  meerly  inftru- 
mental.  Nations  are  governed  by  the  fame  methods, 
and  on  the  fame  principles,  by  which  an  individual 
without  authority  is  often  able  to  govern  thofe  who  are 
his  equals  or  his  fuperiors  ;  by  a  knowledge  of  their 
temper,  and  by  a  judicious  management  of  it  ;  I  mean 
when  ever  publick  affairs  are  fteadily  and  quietly  con¬ 
ducted  ;  not  when  Government  is  nothing  but  a  con¬ 
tinued  fcufRe  between  the  magiffrate  and  the  multitude  j 
in  which  lometimes  the  one,  and  fometimes  the  other,  is 
uppermoft  ;  in  which  they  alternately  yield  and  prevail  in 
a  feries  of  contemptible  victories  and  Icandalous  fubmif- 
fions.  The  temper  of  the  people  amongft  whom  he  pre- 
fides  ought  therefore  to  be  the  firft  ftudy  of  a  Stateiman. 
And  the  knowledge  of  this  temper  it  is  by  no  means 
impolfible  for  him  to  attain,  if  he  has  not  an  intereft  in 
being  ignorant  of  what  it  his  duty  to  learn. 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  murmur  at 
the  prefen  poffeffors  of  power,  to  lament  the  paft,  to 
conceive  extravagant  hopes  of  the  future,  are  the 
common  difpofitions  of  the  greateff  part  ol  mankind 
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indeed  the  necefTary  effe&s  of  the  ignorance  and  levity 
of  the  vulgar.  Such  complaints  and  humours  have- 
exifled  in  all  times  ;  yet  as  all  times  have  not  been  alike, 
true  political  fagacitv  manifefts  itfelf,  in  diflin  guifhing 
that  complaint,  which  only  characterizes  the  general 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  from  thofe  which  are  fvmp- 
toms  of  the  particular  diftemperature  of  our  own  air 
and  feafon. 

Nobody,  I  believe,  will  confider  it  meerly  as  the 
language  of  fpleen  or  difappointment,  if  I  fay,  that 
there  is  fomething  particularly  alarming  in  the 
prefent  conjuncture.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  or  out 
of  power  who  holds  any  other  language.  That  Go¬ 
vernment  is  at  once  dreaded  and  contemned  ;  that  the 
laws  are  defpoiled  of  all  their  refpeCted  and  falutary 
terrors  ;  that  their  inaCtion  is  a  fubjeCt  of  ridicule,  and 
their  exertion  of  abhorrence  ;  that  rank,  and  office, 
and  title,  and  all  the  folemn  plausibilities  of  the  world, 
have  loft  their  reverence  and  effeCt  ;  that  our  foreign 
politicks  are  as  much  deranged  as  our  domeftic  cecono- 
my  ;  that  our  dependencies  are  flackened  in  their  aff'eCti- 
on,  andloofened  from  their  obedience  ;  that  we  know  nei¬ 
ther  how  to  yield  nor  how  to  inforce  ;  that  hardly  any 
thing  above  or  below,  abroad  or  at  home,  is  found  and 
entire  ;  but  that  difeonnedion  and  confufion,  in  offices, 
in  parties,  in  families,  in  Parliament,  in  the  nation, 
prevail  beyond  the  diforders  of  any  former  time  :  thefe 
are  faCls  univerfally  admitted  and  lamented. 

This  ffate  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe 
the  great  parties  which  formerly  divided  and  agitated 
the  kingdom  are  known  to  be  in  a  manner  entirely  dilTolv- 
ed.  No  great  external  calamity  has  vifited  the  nation  ; 
no  peffilence  or  famine.  We  do  not  labour  at  prefent 
under  any  Icheme  of  taxation  new  or  oppreffive  in  the 
quantity  or  in  the  mode.  Nor  are  we  engaged  in  un- 
fuccefsful  war  ;  in  which,  our  misfortunes  might  ealily 
pervert  our  judgment  ;  and  our  minds,  fore  from  the 
lofs  of  national  glory,  might  feel  every  blow  of  For¬ 
tune  as  a  crime  in  Government. 

It  is  impoffible  that  the  caule  of  this  ffrange  diftemper 
fnould  not  fometimes  become  a  fubjeCt  of  difeourfe.  It 
is  a  compliment  due,  and  which  J  willingly  pay,  to 
thofe  who  adminifter  our  affairs,  to  take  notice  in  the 
hrfl  place  of  their  fpeculation.  Our  minifters  are  of 
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opinion,  that  the  cncreafe  of  our  trade  and  manufactures, 
that  our  growth  by  colonization  and  by  conqued,  have 
concurred  to  accumulate  immenfe  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
fome  individuals  ;  and  this  again  being  difperfed 
amongft  the  people,  has  rendered  them  univerfally 
proud,  ferocious,  and  ungovernable  ;  that  the  infolence 
nf  fnmp  from  their  enormous  wealth,  and  the  boldnefs 


of  others  from  a  guilty  poverty,  have  rendered  them 
capable  of  the  mod  atrocious  attempts,  fo  that  they 
have  trampled  upon  all  fubordination,  and  violently 
borne  down  the  unarmed  laws  of  a  free  Government; 
barriers  too  feeble  againd  the  fury  of  a  populace  fo 
fierce  and  licentious  as  ours.  They  contend,  that  no 
adequate  provocation  has  been  given  for  fo  fpreading  a 
difcontent  ?  our  affairs  having  been  conducted  through¬ 
out  with  remarkable  temper  and  confurnmate  wifdom. 
The  wicked  induftry  of  fome  libellers,  joined  to  the 
intrigues  of  a  few  difappointed  politicians,  have,  in  their 
opinion,  been  able  to  produce  this  unnatural  ferment 

in  the  nation. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unnatural  than  the  pre¬ 
fect  convulfions  of  this  country,  if  the  above  account  be 
a  true  one.  I  confefs  I  fhall  affent  to  n  .  ;th  great  re¬ 
luctance,  and  only  on  the  compulfion  of  the  cleared:  and 
firmed:  proofs  ;  "  becaufe  their  account  refolves  ltfelt 
into  this  fhort,  but  difcouraging  propofition,  “  That 
we  have  a  very  good  Minidry,  but  that  we  are  a  very 
bad  people  that  we  fet  ourfelves  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  us  ;  that  with  a  malignant  inlanity  we  oppofe  the 
meafures,  and  ungratefully  vilify  the  perfons  of  thole, 
whofe  foie  objeCt  is  our  own  peace  and  proiperity.  It  a 
few  puny  libellers,  aCting  under  a  knot  of  faClious  poli¬ 
ticians,  without  virtue,  parts,  or  charader  (fuch  they 
are  condantly  reprelented  by  thefe  gentlemen)  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  this  didurbance,  very  perverfe  mud  be 
the  difpodtion  of  that  people,  amongd  whom  fuch  a 
didurbance  can  be  excited  by  fuch  means.  It  is  befides 
no  fmall  aggravation  of  the  public  misfortune^  that  the 
difeafe  on  this  hypotheds,  appears  to  be  without  remedy. 
If  the  wealth  of  the  nation  be  thecaufe  of  its  turbulence, 
1  imagine,  it  is  not  propofed  to  introduce  poverty,  as  a 
condable  to  keep  the  peace.  If  our  dominions  abroad  are 
the  roots  which  feed  all  this  rank  luxuriance  offedition, 
it  is  not  intended  to  cut  them  off  in  order  to  famidi  the 
ruff  If  our  liberty  has  enfeebled  the  executive  power, 

there 
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there  is  no  defign,  I  hope,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  def- 
potifm,  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  lav/.  Whatever 
may  be  intended,  thefe  things  are  not  yet  profefTed. 
We  feem  therefore  to  be  driven  to  abfolute  defpair  ; 
for  we  have  no  other  materials  to  work  upon,  but  thofe 
out  of  which  God  has  been  pleafed  to  form  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  ifland.  If  thefe -be  radically  and  effential- 
ly  vitious,  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  thofe  men  are 
very  unhappy,  to  whofe  fortune  or  duty  it  falls  to 
adminifter  the  affairs  ot  this  untoward  people.  I  hear  it 
indeed  fometimes  afferted, that  a  Heady  perfeverance  in  the 
prefent  meafures,  and  a  rigorous  punifhment  of  thofe  who 
oppofe  them,  will  in  courfe  of  time  infallibly  put  an  end 
to  thefe  diforders.  But  this  in  my  opinion  is  laid  without 
much  obfervation  of  our  prefent  difpofition,  and  without 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  general  nature  of  man¬ 
kind.  If  the  matter  of  which  this  nation  is  compofed 
be  fo  very  fermentable  as  thefe  gentlemen  defcribe  it, 
leaven  never  will  be  wanting  to  work  it  up,  as  long  as 
difcontent,  revenge,  and  ambition  have  exigence  in 
the  world.  Particular  punifhments  are  the  cure  for 
accidental  diffempers  in  the  State  ;  they  inflame  rather 
than  allay  thofe  heats  wffiich  arife  from  the  fettled  mif- 
management  of  the  Government,  or  from  a  natural 
ill  difpofition  in  the  people.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  mo¬ 
ment  not  to  make  mi  flakes  in  the  ufc  of  flrong  mea¬ 
fures  ;  and  firmnefs  is  then  only  a  virtue  when  it  ac¬ 
companies  the  mod;  perfect  wifdom.  In  truth,  incon- 
ilancy  is  a  fort  of  natural  corrective  of  folly  and  ignorance. 

I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  think  that  the  people  ai  : 
never  in  the  wrong.  M  hey  have  been  fo,  frequently 
and  outrageoufly,  both  in  other  countries  and  in  this. 
But  I  do  fay,  that  in  ail  difputes  between  themand  their 
rulers,  the  preemption  is  at  lealt  upon  a  par  in  iavour 
of  the  people.  Experience  may  perhaps  juftity  me  in 
going  further.  Where  popular  difcon  tents  have  been 
very  prevalent  ;  it  may  well  be  affirmed  and  fupported, 
that  there  has  been  generally  fomething  found  amifs  in 
the  conftitution,  or  in  the  conduct  ol  Government. 
The  people  have  no  intereft  in  dilorder.  When  they 
d©  wrong,  it  is  their  error,  and  not  their  crime.  But 
with  the  governing  part  of  the  State,  it  is  far  other- 
wife.  'They  certainly  may  acl  ill  by  defign,  as  well  as 
by  mi  flake.  u  Lcs  revolutions  qui  arrivent  dans  les 
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u  grands  etats  ne  font  point  un  effedl  du  hazard ,  ni  du 
<e  caprice  drs  peuples .  Rien  ne  revolte  les  grands  ddun  roy- 
iC  aume  comme  Governement  foible  et  derange.  Pour  la 
<c  populace,  ce  n'ejl  jatnais  par  envie  dyattaquer  qu'elle  fe  fou- 
(c  leve,  mais  par  impatience  de  fouffrir.”  *  Thefe  are  the 
words  of  a  great  man  ;  of  a  Minifter  of  {fate  ;  and  a 
zealous  affertor  of  Monarchy.  They  are  applied  to  the 
Jyflem  op  Favouritijm  which  was  adopted  by  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  and  to  the  dreadful  confequences  it 
produced.  What  he  fays  of  revolutions  is  equally  true 
of  all  great  difturbances.  If  this  prefumption  in  favour 
of  the  fubjedls  again!!  the  tru flees  of  power  be  not  the 
more  probable,  I  am  fure  it  is  the  more  comfortable  fpe- 
culation  ;  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  change  an  admini- 
flration  than  to  reform  a  people. 

Upon  a  fuppofnion  therefore,  that  in  the  opening  of 
the  caufe  the  prefumptions  {land  equally  balanced  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  there  feems  fufficient  ground  to  en¬ 
title  any  perfon  to  a  fair  hearing,  who  attempts  feme 
other  fcheme  befides  that  eafy  one  which  is  fafhionable 
in  fome  fafhionable  companies,  to  account  for  the  pre- 
fent  difeontents.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  that  we  endure 
no  grievance,  becaufe  our  grievances  are  not  of  the 
fame  fort  with  thofe  under  which  we  laboured  former¬ 
ly  ;  not  precifely  thofe  which  we  bore  from  the  Tudors, 
or  vindicated  on  the  Stuarts.  A  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  affairs  of  this  country.  For  in  the  filent 
lapfe  of  events  as  material  alterations  have  been  infen- 
fibly  brought  about  in  the  policy  and  charadler  of  go-* 
vernments  and  nations,  as  thofe  which  have  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  tumult  of  public  revolutions. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in  their 
feelings  concerning  public  mifcondudl,  as  rare  to  be  right  in 
their  fpeculation  upon  the  caufe  of  it.  i  have  conflantly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty  years,  at 
leaf!,  behind-hand  in  their  politicks.  There  are  but. 
very  few,  who  are  capable  of  comparing  and  digefting 
what  pafTes  before  their  eyes  at  different  times  and 
occafions,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  diffindt  fyftem. 
But  in  books  every  thing  is  fettled  for  them,  without 
the  exertion  of  any  considerable  diligence  or  fagacity. 
For  which  reafon  men  are  wife  with  but  little  reflection, 
and  good  with  little  felf- denial,  in  the  bufinefs  of  all 

times 
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tim^s  except  their  own.  We  are  very  uncorrupt  and 
tolerably  enlightened  judges,  of  the  tranfadions  of  pad 
2ges  ;  where  no  padions  deceive,  and  where  the  whole 
train  of  circumdances,  from  the  trifling  caufe  to  the  tra¬ 
gical  event,  is  fet  in  an  orderly  feries  before  us.  Few 
are  the  partizans  of  departed  tyranny;  and  to  be  a 
Whig  on  the  bufinels  of  an  hundred  years  ago,  is  very 
confident  with  every  advantage  of  prefent  civilit  y.  This 
retrofpedive  wifdom,  and  hidorical  patriotifm,  are 
things  of  wonderful  convenience;  and  ferve  admirably 
to  reconcile  the  old  quarrel  between  [peculation  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Many  a  dern  republican,  after  gorging  himfelf 
■with  a  fun  lead  of  admiration  of  the  Grecian  common¬ 
wealths  and  of  our  true  Saxon  conditution,  and  dif- 
charging  all  the  fplendid  bile  of  his  virtuous  indignation 
on  Kingjohn  and  King  James,  fits  down  perfedtly  fatisfied 
to  the  ccarfed  work  and  homelied  job  of  the  day  he  lives 
in.  I  believe  there  was  no  profeded  admirer  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  among  the  indruments  of  the  lad  King 
James  ;  nor  in  the  court  of  Plenry  the  Eighth,  was 
there,  I  dare  fay,  to  be  found  a  dngle  advocate  for  the 
favourites  of  Richard  the  Second. 

No  complaifance  to  our  Court,  or  to  our  age,  can 
make  me  believe  nature  to  be  fo  changed,  but  that  pub¬ 
lic  liberty  will  be  among  us,  as  among  our  ancedors,  ob¬ 
noxious  to  fome  perfon  or  other  ;  and  that  opportunities 
will  be  furn idled,  for  attempting  at  lead,  fome  alterati¬ 
on  to  the  prejudice  of  our  conditution.  Thefe  attempts 
will ’naturally  vary  in  their  mode  according  to  times  and 
circumdances.  for  ambition,  though  it  has  ever  the 
fame  general  views,  has  not  at  all  times  the  fame  means, 
nor  the  fame  particular  obje&s.  A  great  deal  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  ancient  tyranny  is  worn  to  rags  ;  the  red  is 
entirely  out  of  fafhion.  Beddes,  there  are  few  Statef- 
men  fovery  clumfy  and  awkward  in  their  budnefs,  as  to 
iall  into  the  identical  fnare  which  has  proved  fatal 
to  their  predecedbrs.  When  an  arbitrary  impodtion 
is  attempted  upon  the  fubjedl,  undoubtedly  it  will  not 
bear  on  its  forehead  the  name  of  Sbip-??ioncy.  There 
is  no  danger  that  an  extenfion  of  the  Forefl-laws  fhould 
be  the  chofen  mode  of  opprefliori  in  this  age.  And 
when  we  hear  any  indance  of  miniderial  rapacity,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  private  life,  it  will  certain¬ 
ly  not  be  the  exaflion  of  two  hundred  pullets  from  a 
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woman  of  fafhion,  for  leave  to  lye  with  her  own  huf- 
band. * 

Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  politicks  depen¬ 
dent  upon  them  ;  and  the  fame  attempts  will  not  be  made 
againft  a  conftitution  fully  formed  and  matured,  that 
were  ufed  to  deftroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  to  refill:  its 
growth  during  it’s  infancy. 

Againft  the  being  of  Parliament,  I  am  latisfied  no  de- 
figns  have  ever  been  entertained  fince  the  Revolution. 
Every  one  muft  perceive,  that  it  is  flrongly  the  intereil 
of  the  Court,  to  have  fome  fecond  caufe  interpof  d  be¬ 
tween  the  JVlini fters  and  the  people.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  have  an  interefh  equally  frong, 
in  fuftaining  the  part  of  that  intermedia. e  ca>  ’,e.  Howe¬ 
ver  they  may  hire  out  the  ujujrul 7  of  their  voices,  they 
never  will  part  with  the  fee  and  inherit aru  ,  According¬ 
ly  thofe  who  have  been  of  the  moftkno  .  d  Mo  a  to 
the  will  and  pleafure  of  a  Court,  have  at  tn  fame  time 
been  moft  forward  in  afferting  an  high  authority  in  the 
Houle  of  Commons.  When  they  knew  who  were  to  ufetr  t 
authority,  and  how  it  was  to  be  employed,  they  thought 
it  never  could  be  carried  too  far.  It  mu'1  he  always  the 
wifh  of  an  unconlfitutional  Statefman,  Urn.  "  Houfe  of 
Commons  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  ffould 
have  every  right  of  the  people  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  pleafure.  It  was  foon  difcovered  that  the  forms  of 
a  free,  and  the  ends  of  an  arbitrary  Government,  were 
things  not  altogether  incompatible. 

The  power  of  the  Crown,  almoft  dead  and  rotten  as 
Prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  with  much  more  ftrength, 
and  far  lefs  odium,  under  the  name  of- Influence.  An 
Influence,  which  operated  without  noife  and  without  vio¬ 
lence,  an  influence  which  converted  the  very  antagonifl, 
into  the  inflrument,  of  power,  which  contained  in  itfelf  a 
perpetual  principle  of  growth  and  renovation,  and  which 
the  diftreffes  and  the  profperity  of  the  country  equally 
tended  to  augment,  was  an  admirable  iuhllitute  for  a  Pre¬ 
rogative  ;  that  being  only  the  offspring  of  antiquated  pre¬ 
judices,  had  moulded  in  its  original  flamina  irrefiftible 
principles  of  decay  and  diffolution.  The  ignorance  of 
the  people  is  a  bottom  but  for  a  temporary  iyftem  ;  the 

intereft 

*  ‘  Uxor  Hugonis  de  Nevill  dat  -Domino  Regi  ducenta* 
4  Gallinas,  eo  quod  poflit  jacere  una  node  cum  Domino  fuo 
1  Hu  gone  de  Nevill.’  Maddox,  Hid.  Exch.  c.  xiii.  p.  326. 
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intereft  of  adtive  men  in  the  ffate  is  a  foundation  perpe¬ 
tual  and  infallible.  However,  fomecircumftances,  ari¬ 
sing,  it  mull  be  confefled,  in  a  great  degree  from  acci¬ 
dent,  prevented  the  effects  of  this  influence  for  a  long 
time  from  breaking  out  in  a  manner  capable  of  exciting 
any  ferious  appi ehenfions.  Although  Government  was 
ffrong  and  flourifhed  exceedingly,  the  Court  had  drawn 
far  lets  advantage  than  one  would  imagine  from  this  great 
fource  of  power. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  Crown,  deprived,  for  the 
ends  of  the  Revolution  itfelf,  of  many  prerogatives,  was 
found  too  weak  to  druggie  againftall  the  difficulties  which 
prefled  fo  new  and  unfettled  a  Government.  The 
Court  was  obliged  therefore  to  delegate  a  part  of  its 
powers  to  men  of  fuch  intereft  as  could  fupport,  and  of 
fuch  fidelity  as  would  adhere  to,  its  eftablifhment.  Such 
men  were  able  to  draw  in  a  greater  number  to  a  concur¬ 
rence  in  the  common  defence.  This  connexion,  ne- 
ceflary  at  fir  ft,  continued  long  after  convenient  ;  and 
properly  conducted  might  indeed,  in  all  filiations,  be  an 
ufeful inftrument  of  Government.  At  the  fame  time 
through  the  Intervention  of  men  of  popular  weight  and 
character,  the  people  pofleflfed  a  fecurity  for  their  juft 
portion  of  importance  in  the  State.  But  as  the  title  to 
the  Crown  grew  ftronger  by  long  pofleftion,  and  by  the 
conftant  encreafe  ot  its  influence,  thefe  helps  have  of 
late  feemed  to  certain  perfons  no  better  than  incumbran¬ 
ces.  The  powerful  managers  for  Government,  were 
nqt  fufficiently  fubmiftive  to  the  pleafure  of  the  poflfef- 
fors  of  immediate  and  perfonal  favour,  fometimes  from 
a  confidence  in  their  own  ftrength  natural  and  acquired; 
fometimes  from  a  fear  of  offending  their  friends,  and 
weakening  that  lead  in  the  country,  which  gave  them  a 
conflderation  independent  of  the  Court.  Men  adted  as 
if  the  Court  could  receive,  as  well  as  confer  an  Obliga¬ 
tion.  The  influence  of  Government,  thus  divided  in 
appearance  between  the  Court  and  the  leaders  of  parties, 
became  in  many  cafes  an  acceffion  rather  to  the  popular 
than  to  the  royal  fcalc  ;  and  fume  part  of  that  influence 
which  would  otherv/ife  have  been  pofleffed  as  in  a  fort  of 
mortmain  and  unalienable  domain,  returned  again  to 
the  great  ocean  from  whence  it  arofe,  and  circulated 
among  the  People.  This  method  therefore  of  governing 
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by  men  of  great  natural  intered,  or  great  acquired  con¬ 
federation,  was  viewed  in  a  very  invidious  light  by 
the  true  lovers  of  abfolute  monarchy.  It  is  the  nature  of 
defpotifm  to  abhor  power  held  by  any  means  but  its  own 
momentary  pleafure  ;  and  to  annihilate  all  intermediate 
fituations  between  boundlefs  flrength  on  its  own  part, 
and  total  debility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

To  get  rid  of  all  this  intermediate  and  independent  im¬ 
portance,  and  to  fecure  to  the  Court  the  unlimited  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  ufe  of  its  own  vaf  influence ,  under  the  foie  direction 
of  its  own  private  favour ,  has  for  fome  years  pad  been 
the  great  object  of  policy.  If  this  were  compared,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  muff  of  courfe  produce  all  the 
effe&s  which  the  mod  fanguine  partisans  of  the  Court 
could  pofhbly  defire.  Government  might  then  be  car¬ 
ried  on  without  any  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  without  any  attention  to  the  dignity  of  the  greater, 
or  to  the  affedlions  of  the  lower  forts.  A  new  project 
was  therefore  deviled,  by  a  certain  fet  of  intriguing 
men,  totally  different  from  the  fydem  of  Admimdration 
which  had  prevailed  fince  the  accedion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Brunfwick.  This  projedl,  I  have  heard,  was  fird  con¬ 
ceived  by  fome  perfons  in  the  court  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  earlied  attempt  in  the  execution  of  this  defign 
was  to  fet  up  for  Minider,  a  perfon,  in  rank  indeed 
refpe£Iable,and  very  ample  in  fortune  ;  but  who  tothe  mo¬ 
ment  of  this  vad  and  fudden  elevation,  was  little  known  or 
conddered  in  the  kingdom.  To  him  the  whole  nation  was 
to  yield  an  immediate  and  implicit  fubmidion.  But 
whether  it  was  for  want  of  drmnefs  to  b  ar  up  againd 
the  did  oppodtion  ;  or  that  things  were  not  yet  fully 
ripened  ;  or  that  this  method  was  not  found  the  mod 
eligible  ;  that  idea  was  foon  abandoned.  The  indrur 
mental  part  of  the  projedl  vvasalittle  altered,  to  accom¬ 
modate  it  to  the  time,  and  to  bring  things  more  gradu¬ 
ally  and  more  furely  to  the  one  great  erKl  propofed. 

The  drd  part  of  the  reformed  plan  was  to  draw  a 
line  which  fiould  feparate  the  Court  from  the  Minifry .  Hi¬ 
therto  thefe  names  had  been  looked  upon  as  fynony- 
mous  ;  but  for  the  future,  Court  and  Adminidration 
were  to  be  conddered  as  things  totally  didindl.  By  this 

operation. 
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operation,  two  fyftems  of  Adminiftration  were  to  be 
formed;  one  which  fhould  be  in  the  real  fecret  and  con¬ 
fidence  ;  the  other  meerly  oflenfible,  to  perform  the 
official  and  executory  duties  of  Government.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  alone  to  be  refponfible  ;  whilft  the  real  advifers, 
who  enjoyed  all  the  power,  were  effe&ually  removed 
from  all  the  danger. 

Secondly,  A  party  under  the/e  leaders  was  to  be  formed 
in  favour  of  the  Court  againft  the  Mini] fry  :  this  party  was 
to  have  a  large  fhare  in  the  emoluments  of  Government, 
and  to  hold  it  totally  feparate  from,  and  independent  of, 
oflenfible  Adminiflration. 

The  third  point,  and  that  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  the 
whole  fcheme  ultimately  depended,  was  to  bring  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  an  acqniejcence  in  this  project.  Parliament  was 
therefore  to  be  taught  by  degrees  a  total  indifference  to 
the  ptrfons,  rank,  influence,  abilities,  connexions,  and 
character,  of  the  Miniflers  of  the  Crown.  By  means 
of  a  difcipline,  on  which  I  fhall  fay  more  hereafter,  that 
body  was  to  be  habituated  to  the  mod;  oppofite  interefls, 
and  the  mod  difcordant  politicks.  All  connexions  and 
dependencies  among  fubjects  v7ere  to  be  entirely  diflolv- 
ed.  As  hitherto  bufinefs  had  gone  through  the  hands  of 
leaders  of  Whigs  or  Tories,  men  of  talents  to  conciliate 
the  people,  and  to  engage  their  confidence,  now  the 
method  was  to  be  altered  ;  and  the  lead  was  to  be  given 
to  men  of  no  fort  of  confidcration  or  credit  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  want  of  natural  importance  was  to  be  their 
very  title  to  delegated  power.  Members  of  Parliament 
were  to  be  hardened  into  an  infenfibihty  to  pride  as  well 
as  to  duty.  Thofe  high  and  haughty  fentiments,  which 
are  the  great  fupport  of  independence,  were  to  be  let 
down  gradually.  Point  of  honour  and  precedence  were 
no  more  to  be  regarded  in  Parliamentary  decorum,  than 
in  a  Turkifh  army.  It  was  to  be  avowed,  as  a  confli- 
tutional  maxim,  that  the  King  might  appoint  one  of  his 
footmen,  or  one  of  your  footmen,  ior  Minifler  ;  and 
that  he  ought  to  be,  and  that  he  would  be,  as  well  fol¬ 
lowed  as  the  firfl  name  for  rank  or  wifdom  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Thus  Parliament  was  to  look  on,  as  if  perfe&ly 
unconcerned  ;  while  a  cabal  of  the  clolet  and  back- 11a if  -> 
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was  fubdituted  in  the  place  of  a  national  Adminidra- 
tion. 

With  fuch  a  degree  of  acquiefcence,  any  meafure  of 
any  Court  might  well  be  deemed  thoroughly  Secure. 
The  capital  objedls,  and  by  much  the  mod;  flattering 
chara6leri dicks  of  arbitrary  power,  would  be  obtained. 
Every  thing  would  be  drawn  from  its  holdings  in  the 
country  to  the  perfonal  favour  and  inclination  of  the 
Prince.  This  favour  would  be  the  foie  introduTion  to 
power,  and  the  only  tenure  by  which  it  was  to  be  held  : 
fo  that  no  perfon  looking  towards  another,  and  all  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  Court,  it  was  impodible  but  that  the 
motive  which  Solely  influenced  every  man’s  hopes  mud 
come  in  time  to  govern  every  man’s  conduT  ;  till  at  lad 
the  fervility  became  univerfal,  in  Spite  of  the  dead  letter 
of  any  laws  or  inditutions  whatfoever. 

How  it  Should  happen  that  any  man  could  be  tempted 
to  venture  upon  Such  a  project  of  Government,  may  at 
fird  view  appear  Surprizing.  But  the  fadf  is,  that  op¬ 
portunities  very  inviting  to  Such  an  attempt  have  of¬ 
fered  ;  and  the  Scheme  itfelf  was  not  deditute  of  Some 
arguments  not  wholly  unplaufible  to  recommend  it. 
Thefe  opportunities  and  thefe  arguments,  the  ufe  that 
has  been  made  of  both,  the  plan  tor  carrying  this  new 
Scheme  of  government  into  execution,  and  the  efFedts 
which  it  has  produced,  are  in  my  opinion  worthy  ot  our 
Serious  consideration. 

His  Majedy  came  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms 
with  mere  advantages  than  any  of  his  predeceflfors  Since 
the  Revolution.  Fourth  in  defeent,  and  third  in  Sue- 
cefiion  of  his  Royal  family,  even  the  zealots  of  heredi¬ 
tary;  right,  in  him,  faw  Something  to  flatter  their  favour¬ 
ite  prejudices  ;  and  to  judify  a  transfer  of  their  attach¬ 
ments,  without  a  change  in  their  principles.  I  he  per¬ 
fon  and  caule  of  the  Pretender  were  become  contempt¬ 
ible  ;  his  title  difowned  throughout  Europe,  his  party 
difbanded  in  Fngland.  His  Majedy  came  indeed  to  the 
inheritance  of  a  mighty  war  ;  but,  viaorious  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  peace  was  always  in  his  power,  not 
to  negociate,  but  to  didate.  No  foreign  habitudes  or 
attachments  withdrew  him  from  the  cultivation  of  his 
power  at  home.  His  revenue  for  the  civil  edabhfhment, 
fixed  (as  it  was  then  thought)  at  a  large,  but  definite 
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fum,  was  ample,  without  being  invidious  His  influence, 
by  additions  from  conqueds,  by  an  augmentation  of 
debt,  by  an  increafe  of  military  and  naval  edablifhment, 
much  drengthened  and  extended.  And  coming  to  the 
throne  in  the  prime  and  full  vigour  of  youth,  as  from 
afFedfion  there  was  a  ffrong  diflike,  fo  from  dread  there 
feemed  to  be  a  general  averfenefs,  from  giving  any  thing 
like  offence  to  a  Monarch,  againft  whofe  referitment  op- 
pofition  could  not  look  for  a  refuge  in  any  fort  of  rever- 
fionary  hope. 

Thefe  fingular  advantages  infpired  his  Majefty  only 
with  a  more  ardent  defire  to  preferve  unimpaired  the 
fpirit  of  that  national  freedom,  to  which  he  owed  a  fitu- 
ation  fo  full  of  glory.  But  to  others  it  fuggefted  fenti- 
ments  of  a  very  different  nature.  They  thought  they 
now  beheld  an  opportunity  (by  a  certain  fort  of  States¬ 
men  never  long  undifeovered  or  unemployed)  of  draw¬ 
ing  to  themlelves,  by  the  aggrandifement  of  a  Court 
faction,  a  degree  of  power  which  they  could  never  hope 
to  derive  from  natural  influence  or  from  honourable  fer- 
vice  ;  and  which  it  was  impoffible  they  could  hold  with 
the  leaft  fecurity,  whilft  the  fyftem  of  Adminiftration 
reded  upon  its  former  bottom.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  their  defign,  it  was  neceffary  to  make 
many  alterations  in  political  arrangement,  and  a  fignal 
change  in  the  opinions,  habits,  and  connexions  of  the 
greated  part  of  thofe  who  a  died  then  in  publick. 

In  the  fh  ft  place,  they  proce  ded  gradually,  but  not 
dowly,  to  deftroy  every  thing  of  drength  which  did  not 
derive  its  principal  nourifhment  from  the  immediate 
pleafure  of  the  Court.  The  greated  weight  of  popular 
opinion  and  party  connexion  were  then  with  the  Duke 
of  Newcadle  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Neither  of  thefe  held  their 
importance  by  the  new  tenure  of  the  Court  ;  they  were 
not  therefore  thought  to  be  fo  proper  as  others  for  the 
fervices  which  were  required  by  that  tenure.  It  hap¬ 
pened  very  favourably  for  the  new  fyftem,  that  under  a 
forced  coalition  there  rankled  an  incurable  alienation 
and  difguft  between  the  parties  which  compofed  the  Ad- 
miniftration.  Mr.  Pitt  was  firft  attacked.  Not  fatiohed 
with  removing  him  from  power,  they  endeavoured  by 
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various  artifices  to  ruin  his  character.  The  other  party 
feemed  rather  pleafed  to  get  rid  of  fo  oppreftive  a  fup- 
port  ;  not  perceiving,  that  their  own  fall  was  prepared 
by  his,  and  involved  in  it.  Many  other  reafons  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  daring  to  look  their  true  fituation  in 
the  face.  To  the  great  Whig  families  it  was  extremely 
difagreeable,  and  feemed  almofl  unnatural,  to  oppoie 
the  Adminiftration  of  a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick.  Day  after  day  they  hefitated,  and  doubted,  and 
lingered,  expecting  that  other  counfels  would  take 
place  ;  and  were  flow  to  be  perfuaded,  that  all  which 
had  been  done  by  the  cabal,  was  the  effedf  not  of  hu¬ 
mour,  but  of  fyftem.  It  w'as  more  ftrongly  and  evi¬ 
dently  the  intereft  of  the  new  Court  fadfion,  to  get  rid 
of  the  great  Whig  connexions,  than  to  defiroy  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  power  of  that  gentleman  was  vaft  indeed  and  me¬ 
rited  ;  but  it  was  in  a  great  degree  perfonal,  and  there¬ 
fore  tranfient.  Theirs  was  rooted  in  the  country.  l  or, 
with  a  good  deal  lefs  of  popularity,  they  poffefted  a  far 
more  natural  and  fixed  influence.  Long  pofteffion  of 
Government,  vaft  property,  obligations  of  favours  given 
and  received,  connexion  of  office,  ties  of  blood,  of  al¬ 
liance,  of  friendfhip  (things  at  that  time  fuppofed  of  fome 
force)  the  name  of  Whig,  dear  to  the  majority  of  the 
people,  the  zeal  early  begun  and  fteadily  continued  to 
the  Royal  Family  ;  all  thefe  together  formed  a  body  of 
powrer  in  the  nation,  which  was  criminal  and  devoted. 
The  great  ruling  principle  of  the  cabal,  and  that  which 
animated  and  harmonized  all  their  proceedings,  how  va¬ 
rious  foever  they  may  have  been,  was  to  fignify  to  the 
world,  that  the  Court  would  proceed  upon  its  own  pro¬ 
per  forces  only  ;  and  that  the  pretence  of  bringing  any 
other  into  its  fervice  was  an  affront  to  it,  and  not  a  fup- 
port.  Therefore,  when  the  chiefs  were  removed,  in 
order  to  go  to  the  root,  the  whole  party  was  put  under 
a  profcription,  fo  general  and  fevere  as  to  take  their 
hard-earned  bread  from  the  lowed  officers,  in  a  manner 
which  had  never  been  known  before,  even  in  general 
revolutions.  But  it  was  thought  neceflary  effectually  to 
defiroy  all  dependencies  but  one  ;  and  to  fhew  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  firmnefs  and  rigour  with  which  the  new 
fyftem  was  to  be  lupported. 

Thus 
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Thus  for  the  time  were  pulled  down,  in  the  perfons 
of  the  Whig' leaders  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  (in  ipite  of  the  fer- 
vices  of  the  one  at  the  accefTion  ol  the  Royal  Family, 
and  the  recent  fervices  of  the  other  in  the  war)  the  two 
only  jecurities  jor  the  importance  of  the  people  ;  power  ari- 
fing  from  popularity  ;  and  power  arifing  jrom  connexion . 
Here  and  there  indeed  a  few  individuals  were  left  dand- 
ing,  who  gave  fecurity  for  their  total  edrangement  from 
the  odious  principles  of  party  connexion  and  perfonal  at¬ 
tachment  ;  and  it  muff  be  confeffed  that  moll  of  them 
have  religioufly  kept  their  faith.  Such  a  change  could 
not  however  be  made  without  a  mighty  fhock  to  Go¬ 
vernment. 

To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  all  thefe 
movements,  principles  correfpondent  to  them  had  been 
preached  up  with  great  zeal.  Every  one  muff  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  cabal  let  out  with  the  mo  ft  aftonifhing  pru¬ 
dery,  both  moral  and  political.  Thofe  who  in  a  few 
months  after  foufed  over  head  and  ears  into  the  deeped 
and  dirtied  pits  of  corruption,  cried  out  violently  againd 
the  indirect  pra&ices  in  the  eleding  and  managing  of 
Parliaments,  which  had  formerly  prevailed.  T  his  mar¬ 
vellous  abhorrence  which  the  Court  had  luddenly  taken 
to  all  influence,  was  not  only  circulated  in  converfation 
through  the  kingdom,  but  pompoufly  announced  to  the 
publick,  with  many  other  extraordinary  things,  in  a 
pamphlet  *  which  had  all  the  appearance  ol  a  manileilo 
preparatory  to  fome  confiderable  enterprize.  I  hrough- 
out,  it  was  a  fatire,  though  in  terms  managed  and  de¬ 
cent  enough,  on  the  politicks  of  the  former  Reign.  It 
was  indeed  written  with  no  imall  art  and  addrefs. 

In  this  piece  appeared  the  fird  dawning  of  the  new 
fydem  ;  there  fird  appeared  the  idea  (then  only  in  fpe- 
culation)  of feparating  the  Court  from  the  Adminif  ration  ; 
of  carrying  every  thing  from  national  connexion  to  per¬ 
fonal  regards ;  and  of  forming  a  regular  party  lor  that 
purpofe,  under  the  name  of  King’s  men. 

To  recommend  this  fydem  to  the  people,  a  perfpec- 
tive  view  of  the  Court,  gorgeoudy  painted,  and  hnely 
illuminated  from  within,  was  exhibited  to  the  gaping 
multitude.  Party  was  to  be  totally  done  away,  with  all 
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its  evil  works.  Corruption  was  to  be  cad  down  from 
Court,  as  Ate  was  from  heaven.  Power  was  thencefor¬ 
ward  to  be  the  chofen  refidence  of  public  fpirit ;  and  no 
one  was  to  be  fuppofed  under  any  fintfier  influence,  ex¬ 
cept  thole  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  difgrace  at 
Court,  which  was  to  (land  in  lieu  of  all  vices  and  all 
corruptions.  A  fcheme  of  perfection  to  be  realized  in  a 
monarchy  far  beyond  the  vifionary  republick  of  Plato. 
The  whole  fcenery  was  exadtiy  difpofed  to  captivate 
thofe  good  fouls,  whofe  credulous  morality  is  fo  invalu¬ 
able  a  treafure  to  crafty  politicians.  Indeed  there  was 
wherewithal  to  charm  every  body,  except  thofe  few 
who  are  not  much  pleafed  with  profefTions  of  fupernatu- 
ral  virtue,  who  know  of  what  duff  fuch  profefTions  are 
made,  for  what  purpofes  they  are  defigned,  and  in  what 
they  are  fure  conftantly  to  end.  Many  innocent  gentle¬ 
men,  who  had  been  talking  profe  all  their  lives  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  began  at  laft  to  open 
their  eyes  upon  their  own  merits,  and  to  attribute  their 
not  having  been  Lords  of  the  Treafury  and  Lords  ot 
Trade  many  years  before  meerly  to  the  prevalence  of 
party,  and  to  the  Minifterial  power,  which  had  fruf- 
trated  the  good  intentions  of  the  Court  in  favour  of 
their  abilities.  Now  was  the  time  to  unlock  the  fealed 
fpuntain  of  Royal  bounty,  which  had  been  infamoufly 
monopolized  and  huckftered,  and  to  let  it  flow  at  large 
upon  the  whole  people.  The  time  was  come,  to  reftore 
Royalty  to  its  original  fplendour.  Mettre  le  Roy  hors  dc 
page ,  became  a  fort  of  watch-word.  And  it  was  con- 
flan  tiy  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  runners  of  the  Court, 
that  nothing  could  preferve  the  balance  of  the  conflitu- 
tjon  from  being  overturned  by  the  rabble,  or  by  a  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  nobility,  but  to  free  the  Sovereign  effedhially 
from  that  Minifterial  tyranny  under  which  the  Royal 
dignity  had  been  oppreffed  in  the  perfpn  of  his  Majefty’s. 
grandfather. 

Thefe  were  feme  of  the  mmy  artifices  ufed  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  people  to  the  great  change  which  was  made  in 
the  perfons  who  compofed  the  Miniftry,  and  the  ftill 
greater  which  was  made  and  avowed  in  its  conftitution. 

As  to  individuals,  other  methods  were  employed  with 
them ;  in  order  fo  thoroughly  to  difunite  every  party, 
and  even  every  family,  that  no  concert ,  order ,  or  ejfetf, 
might  appear  in  any  juture  oppojition .  And  in  this  manner 
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an  Adminillration  without  connexion  with  the  people, 
or  with  one  another,  was  firft  put  in  poffefTion  of  Go¬ 
vernment.  What  good  effects  followed  from  it,  we 
have  all  feen  ;  whether  with  regard  to  virtue,  public 
or  private  ;  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  Sovereign  , 
or  to  the  real  flrength  of  Government.  But  as  fo  much 
ftrels  was  then  laid  on  the  necefTity  of  this  new  pro- 
jeft,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  take  a  view  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  Royal  fervitude  and  vile  durance,  which 
was  fo  deplored  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Monarch,  and 
was  fo  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  the  reign  of  his  Succef- 
for.  The  effe&s  were  thefe. 

In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  perfon  and  fa¬ 
mily,  George  the  Second  maintained  the  dignity  of  his 
Crown  conne6ted  with  the  liberty  of  his  people,  not 
only  unimpaired,  but  improved,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty- 
three  years.  He  overcame  a  dangerous  rebellion,  abet¬ 
ted  by  foreign  force,  and  raging  in  the  heart  of  his  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  thereby  deflroyed  the  feeds  of  all  future 
rebellion  that  could  arife  upon  the  fame  principle.  He 
carried  the  glory,  the  power,  the  commerce  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  an  height  unknown  even  to  this  renowned  na¬ 
tion  in  the  times  of  its  greateft  profperity  ;  and  he  left 
his  fucceflion  refling  on  the  true  and  only  true  founda¬ 
tions  of  all  national  and  all  regal  greatnefs  ;  affe&ion  at 
home,  reputation  abroad,  truft  in  allies,  terror  in  rival 
nations.  The  moff  ardent  lover  of  his  country  cannot 
wifh  for  Great  Britain  an  happier  fate  than  to  continue 
as  fhe  was  then  left.  A  people  emulous  as  we  are  in  af- 
iection  to  our  prefent  Sovereign,  know  not  how  to  form 
a  prayer  to  Pleaven  for  a  greater  blefling  upon  his  vir¬ 
tues,  or  an  higher  ftate  of  felicity  and  glory,  than  that, 
that  he  fhould  live,  and  fhould  reign,  and,  when  Pro¬ 
vidence  ordains  it,  fhould  die,  exactly  like  his  illuftrious 
Predeceffor. 

A  great  Prince  may  be  obliged  (though  fuch  a  thing 
cannot  happen  very  often  )  to  facrifice  his  private  inclina¬ 
tion  to  his  public  intereff.  A  wife  Prince  will  not  think 
that  fuch  a  reffraint  implies  a  condition  of  fervility  ;  and 
truly  if  fuch  was  the  condition  of  the  laft  reign,  and  the 
effects  were  alfo  fuch  as  we  have  deferibed,  we  ought, 
no  lefs  for  the  fake  of  the  Sovereign  whom  we  love,  than 
for  our  own,  to  hear  arguments  convincing  indeed,  be- 
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fore  we  depart  from  the  maxims  of  that  reign,  or  fly  in 
the  tace  oi  this  great  body  ot  ilrong  anil  recent  experi¬ 
ence. 

One  or  the  principal  topicks  which  was  then,  and  has 
been  fmce  much  employed  by  that  political*  fchool,  is  an 
affeded  terror  of  the  growth  of  an  ariftocratic  power, 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the  balance  of 
the  con  flit  ution.  Any  new  powers  exercifed  in  theHoufe 
ci  Lords,  or  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  or  by  the  Crown 
ought  certainly  to  excite  the  vigilant  and  anxious  jealoufy 
ot  a  tree  people.  Even  a  new  and  unprecedented  courfe 
of  action  in  the  whole  Legiflature,  without  great  and 
evident  reafon,  may  be  a  fubjed  of  juft  uneafmefs.  I 
will  not  affirm,  that  there  may  not  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  a  difpofition  to  fome  attempts  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  fubjed.  If  any  fuch 
have  really  appeared,  they  have  arifen,  not  from  a  power 
properly  ariftocratic,  but  from  the  fame  influence  which 
is  charged  with  having  excited  attempts  of  a  llmilar  na¬ 
ture  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  which  Houfe,  if  it  ffiould 
have  been  betrayed  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  its 
conftituents,  and  involved  in  a  charge  of  the  very  fame 
nature,  could  have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  repell 
fuch. attempts  in  others.  Thofe  attempts  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  can  no  more  be  called  ariftocratic  proceedings, 
than  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  can  with  any  fenfe  be 
called  democratical. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Peers  have  a  great  influence  in  the 
kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  the  public  concerns. 
While  they  are  men  of  property,  it  is  impoffible  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  except  by  fuch  means  as  muft  prevent  all  pro¬ 
perty  from  its  natural  operation  ;  an  event  not  eafily 
to  be  compared,  while  property  is  power  ?  or  by  any 
means  to  be  wiffied,  while  the  'leaf!  notion  exifts  of  the 
method  by  which  the  fpirit  of  liberty  ads,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  preferved.  If  any  particular 
Peers  by  their  uniform,  upright,  conftitutional  condud, 
by  their  public  and  their  private  virtues,  have  acquired 
an  influence  in  the  country  •  the  people,  on  whofe  favour 
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that  influence  depends,  and  from  whom  it  arofc  will 
never  be  duped  into  an  opinion,  that  fuch  greatnefs  in  a 

eer  is  the  defpotdm  of  an  ariftocracy,  when  they  know 
and  teel  it  to  be  the  effedt  and  pledge  of  their  own  im¬ 
portance. 

I  am  no  mend  to  ariftocracy,  in  the  fenfe  at  leaft  in 
which  that  word  is  ufually  underftood.  If  it  were  not  a 
had  habit  to  moot  cafes  on  the  fuppofed  ruin  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  I  fhould  be  free  to  declare,  that  if  it  muft  pe- 
nfh,  I  would  rather  by  far  fee  it  r.efolved  into  any  other', 
lorm,  than  loft  in  that  auftere  and  infolent  domination. 
But,  whatever  my  diflikes  may  be,  my  fears  are  not 
upon  that  quartet.  !  he  qucftion,  on  the  influence  of 
a  Court,  and  of  a  Peerage,  is  not,  which  of  the  two 
dangers  is  the  moft  eligible,  but  which  is  the  moll 
imminent.  He  is  but  a  poor  obierver,  who  has  not 
ieen,  that  the  generality  of  Peers,  far  from  fupporting 
themielves  in  a  ilate  of  independent  greatnefs,  are  but 
too  apt  to  fall  into  an  oblivion  of  their  proper  dignity, 
and  to  run  headlong  into  an  abjeft  fervitude.  Would  to 
Cod  it  were  true,  that  the  fault  of  our  Peers  were  too 
much  fpirit  !  It  is  worthy  of  fome  obfervation,  that 
thefe  gentlemen,  lo  jealous  of  ariftocracy,  make  no  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  power  of  thofe  Peers  (neither  few  nor  in- 
confiderable)  who  are  always  in  the  train  of  a  Court, 
and  whole  whole  weight  muft  be  confidered  as  a  portion 
of  the  fettled  influence  of  the  Crown.  This  is  all  fafe 
and  right  :  but  it  tome  Peers  (l  am  very  forry  they  are 
not  as  many  as  they  ought  to  be)  fet  themfelves,  in  the 
great  concern  or  Peers  and  Commons,  againft  a  back- 
iiairs  influence,  and  clandeftine  government,  then  the 
alarm  begins  ;  then  the  conftitution  is  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  forced  into  an  ariftocracy. 

1  reft;  a  little  the  longer  on  this  Court  topick,  becaufe 
it  was  much  intifted  upon  at  the  time  of  the  great 
change,  and  has  been  fince  frequently  revived  by  many 
of  the  agents  of  that  party;  for,  whilft  they  are  terri- 
tying  the  great  and  opulent  with  the  horrors  of  mob-go¬ 
vernment,  they  are  by  other  managers  attempting 
(though  hitherto  with  little  luccefs)  to  alarm  the  people 
with  the  phantom  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Nobles.  All 
this  is  done  upon  their  favourite  principle  of  difunion,  of 
(owing  jealoufies  amongft  the  different  orders  of  the 
State,  and  of  disjointing  the  natural  ftrength  of  the 
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kingdom  ;  that  it  maybe  rendered  incapable  of  refitting 
the  finifter  defigns  of  wicked  men,  who  have  engrofled 
the  Royal  power. 

Thus  much  of  the  topicks  chofen  by  the  Courtiers  to 
recommend  their  fyftem  ;  it  will  be  neceftary  to  open  a 
little  more  at  large  the  nature  of  that  party  which  was 
formed  for  its  fupport.  Without  this,  the  whole  would 
have  been  no  better  than  a  vifionary  amufement,  like 
the  fcheme  of  Harrington’s  political  club,  and  not  a  bu- 
finefs  in  which  the  nation  had  a  real  concern.  As  a 
powerful  party,  and  a  party  conftrudted  on  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  is  a  very  inviting  objedl  ol  curiofity. 

It  mutt:  be  remembered,  that  fince  the  Revolution, 
until  the  period  we  are  Speaking  of,  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  had  been  always  employed  in  fupporting  the  Mi- 
nifters  of  State,  and  in  carrying  on  the  public  bufinefs 
according  to  their  opinions.  But  the  party  now  in 
queftion  is  formed  upon  a  very  different  idea.  It  is  to 
intercept  the  favour,  protection  and  confidence  of  the 
Crown  in  the  paflage  to  its  Minifters  ;  it  is  to  come 
between  them  and  their  importance  in  Parliament  ;  it 
is  to  feparate  them  from  all  their  natural  and  acquired 
dependencies  ;  it  is  intended  as  the  controul,  not  the 
fupport,  of  Adminiftration.  The  machinery  of  this  fyf¬ 
tem  is  perplexed  in  its  movements,  and  falie  in  its  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  formed  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  King  is 
fomething  external  to  his  government ;  and  that  he 
may  be  honoured  and  aggrandized,  even  by  its  debility 
and  difgrace.  The  plan  proceeds  exprefsly  on  the  idea 
of  enfeebling  the  regular  executory  power.  It  proceeds 
on  the  idea  of  weakening  the  State  in  order  to  ttrengthen 
the  Court.  The  fcheme  depending  intirely  on  diftruft, 
or  difconnection,  on  mutability  by  principle,  on  fyfte- 
matic  weaknefs  in  every  particular  member  ;  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  the  total  refult  fhould  be  fubftantial  ftrength 
of  any  kind. 

As  a  foundation  of  their  fcheme,  the  Cabal  have  efta- 
blifhed  a  fort  of  Rota  in  the  Court.  All  forts  of  par¬ 
ties,  by  this  means,  have  been  brought  into  Admi¬ 
niftration,  from  whence  few  have  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  efcape  without  dilgrace  ;  none  at  all  without 
confiderable  Ioffes.  In  the  beginning  of  each  arrange¬ 
ment  no  profeflions  of  confidence  and  fupport  are 
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wanting,  to  induce  the  leading  men  to  engage.  But 
^hile  the  Miniders  of  the  day  appear  in  all  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  power,  while  they  .  have  all  their  canvas 
fpread  out  to  the  wind,  and  every  fail  filled  with  the 
fair  and  profperous  gale  of  royal  favour,  in  a  fhort  time 
they  find,  they  know  not  how,  a  current,  which  fets 
directly  againd  them  ;  which  prevents  all  progrefs  ; 
and  even  drives  them  backwards.  They  grow  afhamed 
and  mortified  in  a  fituation,  which  by  its  vicinity  to 
power,  only  ferves  to  remind  them  the  more  drcngly 
of  their  infignificanee.  They  are  obliged  either  to 
execute  the  orders  of  their  inferiors,  or  to  fee  themfelves 
oppofed  by  the  natural  indruments  of  their  office. 
With  the  lofs  of  their  dignity,  they  lofe  their  temper. 
In  their  turn  they  grow  troublelome  to  that  cabal,  which, 
whether  it  fupports  or  oppofes,  equally  difgraces  and 
equally  betrays  them.  It  is  foon  found  neceflary  to  get  rid 
of  the  heads  of  Adminidration  ;  but  it  is  of  the  heads 
only.  As  there  always  are  many  rotten  members  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  bed  connexions,  itis  nothard  to  pertuade  feveral 
to  continue  in  office  without  their  leaders.  By  this  means 
the  party  goes  out  much  thinner  than  it  came  in  ;  and 
is  only  reduced  in  drength  by  its  temporary  podeffion 
of  power.  Befides,  if  by  accident  or  in  courfe  of 
changes,  that  power  fhould  be  recovered,  the  Junto 
have  thrown  up  a*>Btrenchment  of  thefe  carcafes,  which 
may  ierve  to  cover  themfelves  in  a  day  of  danger. 
They  conclude,  not  unwitely,  that  fuch  rotten  mem¬ 
bers  will  become  the  fird  objects  of  difgud  and  reient- 
ment  to  their  antient  connexions. 

They  contrive  to  form  in  the  outward  Admini- 
dration  two  parties  at  the  lead  ;  which,  whild  they 
are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  are  both  compe¬ 
titors  for  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Cabal  ;  and, 
by  their  emulation,  contribute  to  throw  every  thing 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  interior  mana¬ 
gers. 

A  Miniderof  State  will  fometimes  keephimfelf  totally 
edranged  from  all  his  collegues  j  will  dider  from  them 
in  their  councils,  will  privately  traverfe,  and  publickly 
oppofe  their  meafures.  He  will,  however,  contiuue 
in  his  employment.  Indead  of  differing  any  maik 
of  difpleafure,  he  will  be  didinguiffied  by  an  unbounded 
profufion  of  Court  rewards  and  caredes,  becaufe  lie 
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docs  what  is  expedfed,  and  all  that  is  expedfed,  from 
men  in  office.  He  helps  to  keep  lome  form  of  Admi- 
niffration  in  being,  and  keeps  it  at  the  lame  time 
as  weak  and  divided  as  poffible. 

However,  we  muff:  take  care  not  to  be  rmftaken,  or 
to  imagine  that  fuch  per  fens  have  any  weight  in  their 
oppofition  .When,  by  them,  Admin iftration  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  i  t  infignificancy,  they  are  foon  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  own  I  hey  never  are  fuffered  to  luc- 
cecd  in  their  oppofition.  They  and  the  world  are 
to  be  fatisfied,  that  neither  office,  nor  authority,  nor 
property,  nor  ability,  eloquence,  council,  /kill,  or 
union,  are  of  the  leaft  importance  ;  but  that  the  meer 
influence  of  the  Court,  naked  of  all  fupport,  and 
deftitute  of  all  management,  is  abundantly  fulficient  lor 
all  its  own  purpofes. 

When  any  adverfe  connexion  is  to  be  deftroyed, 
the  Cabal  feldom  appear  in  the  work  themfelves. 
They  find  out  fome  perfon  of  whom  the  party  enter¬ 
tains  an  high  opinion.  Such  a  perfon  they  endeavour  to 
delude  with  various  pretences.  They  teach  him  firff 
to  diftruff,  and  then  to  quarrel  with  his  friends  ;  among 
whom,  by  the  fame  arts,  they  excite  a  fimilar  diffidence 
of  him  ;  fo  that,  in  this  mutual  fear  and  diffruff,  he 
may  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  employed  as  the  inftrument 
in  the  change  which  is  brought  about.  Afterwards 
they  are  fure  to  deffroy  him  in  his  turn  ;  by  fetting  up 
in  his  place  fome  perfon  in  whom  he  had  himielf  repofed 
the  greateff  confidence,  and  who  ferves  to  carry  off  a 
confiderable  part  of  his  adherents. 

When  fuch  a  perfon  has  broke  in  this  manner  with 
his  connexions,  he  is  foon  compelled  to  commit  fome 
flagrant  adf  of  iniquitous  perfonal  hoftility  againff  fome 
of  them  (fuch  as  an  attempt  to  ftrip  a  particular  friend 
of  his  family  effate)  by  which  the  cabal  hope  to  render 
the  parties  utterly  irreconcileable.  In  truth,  they  have  fo 
contrived  matters,  that  people  have  a  greater  ha¬ 
tred  to  the  fubordinate  inftruments  than  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  movers. 

As  in  deffroying  their  enemies  they  make  ufe  of 
inffruments  not  immediately  belonging  to  their  corps, 
fo,  in  advancing  their  own  friends,  they  purfue  exadfly 
the  fame  method.  To  promote  any  of  them  to  con¬ 
fiderable 
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fiderable  rank  or  emolument,  they  commonly  take  care 
that  the  recommendation  fhall  pafs  through  the  hands 
of  the  oflenfible  mir.iflry  :  1  u c h  a  recommendation 
might  however  appear  to  the  world,  as  lome  proof  of 
the  credit  of  Minifters,  and  iome  means  of  encreafirtg 
their  ilrength.  To  prevent  this,  the  perfons  fo  ad¬ 
vanced  are  directed,  in  all  companies  induftxioufly 
to  declare,  that  they  are  under  no  obligations  what- 
foever  to  Adminiftration  ;  that  they  have  received  their 
office  from  another  quarter  ;  that  they  are  totally 
free  and  independent. 

When  the  fa  Hi  on  has  any  job  of  lucre  to  obtain,  or 
of  vengeance  to  perpetrate,  their  way  is,  to  feleH, 
for  the  execution,  thofe  very  perfons  to  whole  habits, 
friendfhips,  principles,  and  declarations,  Inch  proceed¬ 
ings  are  publickly  known  to  be  the  mod:  adverle  ;  at 
once  to  render  the  inftruments  more  odious,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  more  dependent,  and  to  prevent  the  people 
from  ever  repofing  a  confidence  in  any  appearance  ol 
private  friendfhip,  or  public  principle. 

If  the  Adminiftration  feem  now  and  then,  from  rc- 
miffnefs,  or  from  fear  of  making  themlelvcs  difagreea- 
ble,  to  fufFer  any  popular  excefles  to  go  unpunifhed, 
the  cabal  immediately  fets  up  fome  creature  of  theirs 
to  raife  a  clamour  againft  the  Minifters,  as  having 
fhamefully  betrayed  the  dignity  of  Government. 
Then  they  compel  the  Miniftry  to  become  aCtive  in 
conferring  rewards  and  honours  on  the  perlons  who 
have  been  the  inftruments  of  their  dilgrace  ;  and, 
after  having  fir  ft  vilified  them  with  the  higher  orders 
for  fuffering  the  laws  to  ileep  over  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  populace,  they  drive  them  (in  order  to  make 
amends  for  their  former  inactivity)  to  fome  act  of  atro¬ 
cious  violence,  which  renders  them  completely  abhorred 
by  the  people.  They  who  remember  the  riots  which 
attended  the  Middlefex  ElcCtion;  the  opening  of  the 
prefent  Parliament  ;  and  the  tranfaCtions  relative  ho 
Saint  George’s  Fields,  will  not  be  at  a  lols  lor  an 
application  of  thefe  remarks. 

That  this  body  may  be  enabled  to  compafs  all  the 
ends  of  its  inftitution,  its  members  are  fcarcely  ever  to 
aim  at  the  high  and  refponfible  offices  of  the  State. 
They  are  diftributed  with  art  and  judgment  through 
all  the  fecondary,  but  efficient,  departments  of  office. 
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cind  through  the  houieholds  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Koyal  family  ’  fo  as  on  one  hand  to  occupy  all  the 
avenues  to  the  I  hrone  ;  and  on  the  other  to  forward 
(if  1  r u (Irate  the  execution  ol  any  roeafure,  according 
to  their  own  intereds.  For  with  the  credit  and  flip- 
port  which  they  are  known  to  have,  though  for  the 
greater  part  in  places  which  are  only  a  genteel  excufe 
lor  falary,  they  po fiefs  all  the  influence  of  the  highed 
pods  ;  and  they  diTate  publickly  in  almod  every  thing, 
even  with  a  parade  of  fupenonty.  Whenever  they 
diflent  (as  it  often  happens)  from  their  nominal  lea¬ 
ders,  the  trained  part  of  the  Senate  indinTively  in  the 
fecret,  is  lure  to  follow  them  ;  provided  the  leaders, 
fen  Able  of  their  fituation,  do  not  of  themfelves  recede 
in  time  from  their  moll  declared  opinions.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  generally  the  cafe.  It  will  not  be  conceivable 
to  any  who  has  not  feen  it,  what  pleafure  is  taken 
by  the  cabal  in  rendering  thefe  heads  of  office  tho¬ 
roughly  contemptible  and  ridiculous.  And  when  they 
are  become  fo,  they  have  then  the  bed  chance  for  being 
well  fupported. 

I  he  members  of  the  court  faTion  are  fully  inderm 
nified  for  not  holding  places  on  the  flippery  heights 
of  the  kingdom, ,  not  only  by  the  lead  in  all  affairs, 
but  alfo  by  the  perfect  lecurity  in  which  they  enjoy 
lefs  confpicuous,  but  very  advantageous  fituations. 
I  heir  places  are,  in  exprefs  legal  tenure,  or  in  ef- 
fed,  all  of  them  for  life.  Whild  the  fird  and  mod 
refpe Table  perfons  in  the  kingdom  are  tofled  about 
like  tennis  balls,  the  fport  of  a  blind  and  infolent  ca¬ 
price,  no  minider  dares  even  to  cad  an  oblique  glance 
at  the  lowed  of  their  body.  If  an  attempt  be  made 
upon  one  of  this  corps,  immediately  he  flies  to  fanTuary, 
ami  pretends  to  the  mod  inviolable  of  all  promifes. 
No  conveniency  of  public  arrangement  is  available 
to  remove  any  of  them  from  the  lpecific  fitua’tion  he  holds  ; 
and  the  flighted  attempt  upon  one  of  them,  by  the  mod 
powerful  Minider,  is  a  ceatain  preliminary  to  his  own 
dedruTion. 

Confcious  of  their  independence,  they  bear  themfelves 
with  a  lofty  air  to  the  exterior  Miniders.  Like  Janifla- 
ries,  they  derive  a  kind  of  freedom  from  the  very  con¬ 
dition  of  their  fervitude.  They  may  aT  jud  as  they 
pleafe  ;  provided  they  are  true  to  the  great  ruling  prin¬ 
ciple 
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iple  of  their  inftitution.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  ail  won¬ 
derful,  that  people  fhonld  be  fo  defirous  of  adding  them- 
felves  to  that  body,  in  which  they  may  pofiefs  and  re¬ 
concile  fatisfa&ions  the  moft  alluring,  and  leemingly  the 
mod  contradictory  ;  enjoying  at  once  all  the  Ip. riled 
pleafure  of  independence,  and  all  the  grofs  lucre  and 
fat  emoluments  of  fervitude. 

Here  is  a  {ketch,  though  a  flight  one,  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  laws,  and  policy,  of  this  new  Court  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  name  by  which  they  chufe  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves,  is  that  of  King's  men ,  or  the  King's  frienas ,  by 
an  invidious  exclufion  of  the  reft  of  his  Majefty’s  molt 
loyal  and  affe&ionate  fubjedfs.  The  whole  fvftem, 
comprehending  the  exterior  and  interior  Adminiftra- 
tions,  is  commonly  called,  in  the  technical  language  of 
the  Court,  Double  Cabinet  ;  in  French  or  Englifh  as  you 
choofe  to  pronounce  it. 

Whether  all  this  be  a  vifion  of  a  diftradled  brain,  or 
the  invention  of  a  malicious  heart,  or  a  real  taction  in 
the  country,  mud  be  judged  by  the  appearances  which 
things  have  worn  for  eight  years  pad.  Thus  far  l  am 
certain,  that  there  is  not  a  {ingle  public  man,  in  or  out 
of  office,  who  has  not,  at  fome  time  or  other,  borne  tef- 
timony  to  the  truth  ot  what  I  have  now  related.  In 
particular,  no  perfons  have  been  more  drong  in  their  af¬ 
fections,  and  louder  and  more  indecent  in  their  com¬ 
plaints,  than  thofe  who  compofe  all  the  exterior  part  ot 
the  prefent  Adminidration  ;  in  whole  time  that  taction 
has  arrived  at  iuch  an  height  ot  power,  and  of  boldnefs 
in  the  ufe  of  ’it,  as  may,  in  the  end,  perhaps  brings 
about  its  total  dedrudtion. 

It  is  true,  that  about  four  years  ago,  during  the 
adminidration  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  carry  on  Government  without  then 
concurrence.  However,  this  was  ouly  a  tranfient  cloud 
they  were  hid  but  for  a  moment  ;  and  their  condeilation 
blamed  out  with  greater  brightnefs,  and  a  far  more  vigor¬ 
ous  influence,  fome  time  after  it  was  blown  over.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  at  that  time  made  (but  without  any  idea  of  pro- 
feription)  to  break  their  corps,  to  difcountenance  their  doc¬ 
trines,  to  revive  connexions  of  a  different  kind,  to  reftore 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Whigs,  to  teammate 
the  caufe  of  Liberty  by  Minifterial  countenance  ;  and 
then  for  the  ffrd  time  were  men  feen  attached  in  office  to 
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every  principle  they  had  maintained  in  oppofition.  No 
one  will  doubt,  that  fuch  men  were  abhorred  and  vio¬ 
lently  oppofed  by  the  Court  faCtion,  and  that  fuch  a 
iyftem  could  have  but  a  fhort  duration. 

It  may.  appear  iomewhat  affeCted,  that  in  fo  much  dif- 
c ou l  ie  upon  this  extraordinary  party,  I  fhould  fay  fo  lit¬ 
tle  ol  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  is  the  fuppofed  head  of  it. 
But  this  was  neither  owing  to  affeCtation  nor  inad¬ 
vertence.  I  have  carefully  avoided  the  introduction  of 
perfonal  reflections  of  any  kind.  Much  the  greater  part 
of  thy  topicks  which  have  been  ufed  to  blacken  this  No- 
blemata,  are  either  unjuft  or  frivolous.  At  be  ft,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  give  the  refentment  of  this  bitter  ca¬ 
lamity  a  wrong  direction,  and  to  turn  a  public  grievance 
into  a  mean,  perional,  or  a  dangerous  national  quarrel. 
Where  there  is  a  regular  fcheme  of  operations  carried  on, 
it  is  the  Iyftem,  and  not  any  individual  perfon  who  aCts 
in  it,  that  is  truly  dangerous.  'I  his  fyftem  has  not  rifen 
folely  from  the  ambition  of  Lord  Bute,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumitances  which  favoured  it,  and  from  an  indifference 
to  the  conilitution  which  had  been  for  fome  time  grow¬ 
ing  among  our  gentry.  We  fhould  have  been  tried 
with  it,  if  the  Earl  of  Bute  had  never  exifted  ;  and  it 
will  want  neither  a  contriving  head  nor  aCtive  members, 
when  the  Earl  of  Bute  exifls  no  longer.  It  is  not 
therefore,  to  rail  at  Lord  Bute,  but  firmly  to  embody 
againfl  this  Court  party  and  its  praCfices,  which  can 
afford  us  any  prolpeCf  of  relief  in  our  prefent  condition. 

Another  motive  induces  me  to  put  the  perfonal  confi- 
deration  of  Lord  Bute  wholly  out  of  the  queftion.  He 
communicates  very  little  in  a  direCl  manner  with  the 
gteater  part  of  our  men  of  buiinefs.  This  has  never 
been  his  cuitom.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  furrounds 
them  with  his  creatures.  Several  imagine  therefore, 
that  they  have  a  very  good  excufe  for  doing  all  the 
work  of  this  faction,  when  they  have  no  perfonal  con¬ 
nexion  with  Lord  Bute.  But  whoever  becomes  a  par¬ 
ty  to  an  Adminiftration,  compofed  of  iniulated  indivi¬ 
duals,  without  faith  plighted,  tie,  or  common  princi¬ 
ple  ;  an  Adminiftration  conllitutionally  impotent  be- 
caufe  iupported  by  no  party  in  the  nation  ;  he  who  contri¬ 
butes  to  deftroy  the  connexions  of  men  and  their  truft 
in  one  another,  or  in  any  lort  to  throw  the  dependence 
of  public  counfels  upon  private  will  and  favour,  pofli- 
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bly  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Earl  of  Bute.  It 
matters  little  whether  he  be  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of 
that  particular  perfon.  But  let  him  be  who  or  what  he 
will,  he  abets  a  fadlion  that  is  driving  hard  to  the  ruin 
of  his  country.  Pie  is  fapping  the  foundation  of  its 
liberty,  difturbing  the  fources  of  its  domeftic  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  weakening  its  government  over  its  dependencies, 
degrading  it  from  all  its  importance  ’in  the  fyftem  of 
Europe. 

It  is  this  unnatural  ypfufton  of  a  fyftem  of  Favouritifm 
into  a  Government  which  in  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
ftitution  is  popular,  that  has  raifed  the  prefent  ferment 
in  the  nation.  The  people  without  entering  deeply  into 
its  principles  could  plainly  perceive  its  effects,  in  much 
violence,  in  a  great  fpirit  of  innovation,  and  a  general  dif- 
order  in  all  the  functions  of  Government.  I  keep  my  eye 
iolely  on  this  fyftem  ;  if  I  fpeak  of  thofe  meafures  which 
have  arifen  from  it,  it  will  be  fo  far  only  as  they  illus¬ 
trate  the  general  fcheme.  This  is  the  fountain  of  all 
thole  bitter  waters  of  which,  through  an  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  conduits,  we  have  drunk  until  we  arc  ready  to 
burft.  The  dilcretionary  power  of  the  Crown  in  the 
formation  of  Miniftry,  abufed  by  bad  or  weak  men,  has 
given  rife  to  a  fyftem,  which,  without  diredlly  violating 
the  letter  of  any  law,  operates  againft  the  fpirit  of  the 
whole  conftitution. 

A  plan  of  Favouritifm  for  our  executory  Government 
is  effentially  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  our  Legifla- 
ture.  One  great  end  undoubtedly  of  a  mixed  Govern¬ 
ment  like  ours,  compofed  of  Monarchy,  and  of  controls, 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  people  and  the  lower,  is  that 
the  Prince  fhall  rot  he  able  to  violate  the  laws.  This 
is  ufeful  indeed  and  fundamental.  But  this,  even  at 
firft  view,  is  no  more  than  a  negative  advantage  ;  an 
armour  mcerly  defenfive.  It  is  therefore  next  in  order, 
and  equal  in  importance,  that  the  diferetionary  powers 
which  are  necejfarily  vejled  in  the  Monarch ,  whether  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws ,  or  for  the  nomination  to  magjlracy  and 
office ,  or  jor  conducing  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war ,  or  for  or¬ 
dering  the  revenue ,  pould  all  be  exercifed  upon  public  princi¬ 
ples  and  national  grounds ,  and  not  on  the  likings  or  prejudices , 
the  intrigues  or  policies  oj  a  Court.  This,  I  faid,  is  equal 
in  importance  to  the  fecuring  a  Government  according 
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to  law.  The  laws  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  Confii- 
tute  Governement  how  you  pleaie,  infinitely  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  it  muff  depend  upon  the  exercife  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  which  are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence  and  upright- 
nefs  of  Miniflers  of  State.  Even  all  the  ule  and  poten¬ 
cy  of  the  laws  depends  upon  them.  Without  them,  your 
Commonwealth  is  no  better  than  a  fcheme  upon  paper  ; 
and  not  a  living,  adding,  effective  confliiution.  It  is 
poflible,  that  through  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  de- 
fign  artfully  conduced,  Mimfters  may  fuffer  one  part  of 
Government  to  languifh,  another  to  be  perverted  from 
its  purpofes,  and  every  valuable  intereft  of  the  country 
to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay,  without  poffibi  lity  of  fix¬ 
ing  any  Tingle  adt  on  which  a  criminal  profecution  can 
be  juftly  grounded.  The  due  arrangement  of  men  in 
the  active  part  of  the  date,  far  from  being  foreign 
to  the  purpofes  of  a  wile  Government,  ought  to  be 
among  its  very  firll:  and  dearefl  objedls.  When  there¬ 
fore,  the  abettors  of  the  new  fyflem  tell  us,  that  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  oppofers  there  is  nothing  but  a 
fhuggle  for  power,  and  that  therefore  we  are  noways 
concerned  in  it  ;  we  muff  tell  thofe  who  have  the  im¬ 
pudence  to  inf ult  us  in  this  manner,  that  of  all  things 
we  ought  to  be  the  mod  concerned,  who  and  what  fort 
of  men  they  are,  that  hold  the  trufl  of  every  thing  that 
is  dear  to  us.  Nothing  can  render  this  a  point  of 
indifference  to  the  nation,  hut  what  muff  either  ren¬ 
der  us  totally  defperate,  or  footh  us  into  the  fecurity 
of  ideots.  We  mud  foften  into  a  credulity  below 
the  milkmefs  of  infancy,  to  think  all  men  virtuous* 
We  muft  be  tainted  with  a  malignity  truly  diabolical, 
to  believe  all  the  world  to  be  equally  wicked  and  cor¬ 
rupt.  Men  are  in  public  life  as  in  private,  lome  good, 
fome  evil.  The  elevation  of  the  one,  and  the  depref- 
iion  of  the  other,  are  the  firft  objedls  of  all  true  policy. 
But  that  form  of  Government,  which  neither  in  its  di¬ 
re  ft  inftitutions,  nor  in  their  immediate  tendency, 
has  contrived  to  throw  its  affairs  into  the  molt  truft- 
worthy  hands,  but  has  left  its  whole  executory  fyftem 
to  he  difpofed  of  agreeably  to  the  uncontrolled  plea- 
iure  of  any  one  man,  however  excellent  or  virtuous, 
is  a  plan  of  polity  defective  not  only  in  that  mem¬ 
ber,  but  consequentially  erroneous  in  every  part  of 
it, 
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In  arbitrary  Governments,  the  conftitution  of  the 
Miniftry  follows  the  conftilution  of  the  Legiflature. 
Both  the  law  and  the  magiftrate  are  the  creatures  of 
Will.  It  muff  be  fo.  Nothing,  indeed,  will  appear 
more  certain,  on  any  tolerable  confederation  of  this 
matter,  than  that  every  fort  of  Government  ought  to  have 
its  Adminif  ration  correfpondetit  to  its  Legiflature.  If  it 
fhould  be  otherwife,  things  muff  fall  into  an  hi¬ 
deous  diforder.  The  people  of  a  free  common¬ 
wealth,  who  have  taken  fuch  care  that  their  laws 
fhould  be  the  refult  of  general  confent,  cannot  be  fo 
jenfelefs  as  to  fuffer  this  executory  fyflem  to  be  compo- 
ied  of  perfons  on  whom  they  have  no  dependence, 
and  whom  no  proofs  of  the  publick  love  and  confidence 
have  recommended  to  thofe  powers,  upon  the  ufe  of 
which  the  very  being  of  the  State  depends. 

The  popular  eledlion  of  pnagifl rates,  and  popular 
diipofition  of  rewards  and  honours,  is  one  of  the  firfb 
advantages  of  a  free  State.  Without  it,  or  fomething 
equivalent  to  it,  perhaps  the  people  cannot  long  enjoy  the 
Jubilance  of  freedom;  certainly  none  of  the  vivifying 
energy  of  good  Government,  The  frame  of  our  Com^ 
monwealth  did  not  admit  of  fuch  an  acfual  election  :  but 
it  provided  as  well,  and  (while  the  fpirit  of  the  con- 
ftitution  is  preferved)  better  fpr  all  the  effects  of  it  than 
by  the  method  of  luffrago  in  any  democratic  State 
whatfoever.  It  had  always,  until  of  late,  been  held 
the  fir  ft  duty  of  Parliament,  to  refufe  to  J up  port  Govern¬ 
ment,  until  power  was  in  the  hands  of  perjons  who  were 
acceptable  to  the  people ,  or  while  faflions  predominated 
in  the  Court  in  which  the  nation  had  no  confidence .  Thus  all 
the  good  effedls  of  popular  eledlion  were  fuppofed  to  be 
Secured  to  us,  without  the  mifehiefs  attending  on  per¬ 
petual  intrigue,  and  a  diftindt  canvas  for  every  particu¬ 
lar  office  throughout  the  body  of  the  people.  "This 
was  the  mod  noble  and  refined  part  of  our  conftitution. 
The  people,  by  their  reprefentatives  and  grandees 
were  intrufled  with  a  deliberative  power  in  making 
laws;  the  King  with  the  controul  of  his  negative.  The 
King  was  intrufled  with  the  deliberative  choice  and  the 
election  to  office  ;  the  people  had  the  negative  in  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  refufal  to  fnpport.  Formerly  this  power  of 
control  was  what  kept  Minifters  in  awe  of  Parliaments, 
#nd  Parliaments  in  reverence  with  the  people.  If  the 
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life  of  this  power  of  control  on  the  fyftern  and  pcrfon* 
of  Adminirtration  is  gone,  every  thing  is  loft,  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  all.  We  may  allure  ourfelves,  that  if  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  tamely  fee  evil  men  take  poffefTion  of  all  the 
jftrong-holds  of  their  country,  and  allow  them  time  and 
means  to  fortify  themfelves,  under  a  pretence  of  giving 
them  a  fair  trial,  and  upon  a  hope  of  difeovering, 
whether  they  will  not  be  reformed  by  power,  and 
whether  their  meafures  will  not  be  better  than  their  mo¬ 
rals,  fuch  a  Parliament  will  give  countenance  to  their 
meafures  alfo,  whatever  that  Parliament  may  pretend, 
and  whatever  thofe  meafures  may  be. 

Every  good  political  inftitution  muff  have  a  preven¬ 
tive  operation  as  well  as  a  remedial.  It  ought  to  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  exclude  bad  men  from  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  to  trull  for  the  fafety  of  the  State  to  fub- 
fequent  punishment  alone  :  punifhment,  which  has  ever 
been  tardy  and  uncertain  ;  and  which,  when  power  is 
fuffered  in  bad  hands,  may  chance  to  fail  rather  on  the 
injured  than  the  criminal. 

Before  men  are  put  forward  into  the  great  trulls  of 
the  {fate,  they  ought  by  their  conduct  to  have  obtained 
fuch  a  degree  of  efhmation  in  their  country,  as  may  be 
fome  fort  of  pledge  and  fecurity  to  the  publick,  that 
they  will  not  abufe  thofe  trulfs.  It  is  no  mean  iecu- 
rity  for  a  proper  ufe  of  power,  that  a  man  has  fhewn 
by  the  general  tenor  of  his  adfions,  that  the  affedlion, 
the  good  opinion,  the  confidence,  of  his  fellow  citizens 
have  been  among  the  principal  objetfs  of  his  hie  ;  and 
that  he  has  owed  none  of  the  gradations  ol  his  power 
or  fortune  to  a  fettled  contempt  or  occafional  loifeiture 
of  their  efteem. 

That  man  who  belore  he  comes  into  power  has  no 
friends,  or  who  coming  into  power  is  obliged  to  defert 
his  friends,  or  who  lofing  it  has  no  friends  to  iympa- 
thize  with  him  ;  he  who  has' no  fway  among  any  part 
of  the  landed  or  commercial  interelf,  but  whofe  whole 
importance  has  begun  with  his  office,  and  is  lure  to  end 
with  it  j  is  a  perfon  who  ought  never  to  be  fuffered  by 
a  controlling  Parliament  to  continue  in  any  of  thole 
fituations  which  confer  the  lead  and  diredfion  of  all  our 
public  affairs  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  man  has  no  connexion  with 
the  intereft  of  the  people. 
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Thofe  knots  or  cabals  of  men  who  have  got  together, 
avowedly  without  any  public  principle,  in  order  to  fell 
their  conjund  iniquity  at  the  higher  rate,  and  ate 
therefore  univerfally  odious,  ought  never  to  be  buffered 
to  domineer  in  the  State  ;  becaufe  they  have  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  jentiments  and  opinions  of  the  people. 

Thefe  are  confederations  which  in  my  opinion  en¬ 
force  the  necefTity  of  having  fome  better  reafon,  in  a 
free  country,  and  a  free  Parliament,  tor  fupporting  the 
Miniffers  of  the  Crown,  than  that  fhort  one,  That  the 
King  has  thought  proper  to  appoint  them.  1  hcie  is  fome- 
thing  very  courtly  in  this.  But  it  is  a  principle  preg¬ 
nant  with  all  forts  of  mifehief,  in  a  conftitution  like 
ours,  to  turn  the  views  of  active  men  from  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  Court.  Whatever  be  the  road  to  power, 
that  is  the  road  which  will  be  trod.  It  the  opinion  of 
the  country  be  of  no  ufe  as  a  means  of  power  01  con¬ 
federation,  the  qualities  which  ufually  procure  that  opi¬ 
nion  will  be  no  longer  cultivated.  And  whether  it  will 
be  risht  in  a  flate,  lo  popular  in  its  conftitution  as  0111  s, 
to  leave  ambition  without  popular  motives,  and  to  truth 
all  to  the  operation  of  pure  virtue  in  the  minds  of  Kings 
and  Minifters,  and  public  men,  muff  be  fubmitted  to  the 
judgment  and  good  ienfe  ot  the  people  of  England. 

Cunning  men  are  here  apt  to  break  in,  and,  without 
diredly  controverting  the  principle,  to  raile  objections 
from  the  difficulty  under  which  the  fovereign  la- 
bouis,  to  diflinguifh  tl  e  genuine  voice  and  fentiments 
of  his  people,  from  the  clamour  of  a  faction,  by  which 
it  is  fo  eafily  counterfeited.  'I  he  natiou,  they  lay, 
is  generally  divided  into  parties,  with  views  and  pal- 
fions  utterly  irreconcileable.  If  the  King  lliould  put 
his  affairs  into  the  hands  ot  any  one  ot  them,  he. 
isfure  to  difguft  the  reft  ;  if  he  feted  particular  men 
from  among  them  all,  it  is  an  hazard  that  he  en¬ 
gulfs  them  all.  Thofe  who  are  left  out,  however 
divided  before,  will  foon  run  into  a  body  cf  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  which,  being  a  colle6tion  of  many  difeontents  in¬ 
to  one  focus,  will  without  doubt  be  hot  and  violent, 
enough.  Fadion  will  make  its  cries  relound  through 
the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  a  uproar,  when 
by  far  the  majority,  and  much  the  better  part,  will 
feem  for  a  while  as  it  were  annihilated  by  the  quiet,  in 
which  their  virtue  and  moderation  incline  them  to  enjoy 
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the  bleffings  of  Government.  Befides  that  the  opinion 
of  the  meer  vulgar  is  a  miferable  rule  even  with  regard 
to  themielves,  on  account  of  their  violence  and  inftabi- 
lity.  So  that  if  you  were  to  gratify  them  in  their  hu¬ 
mour  to-day,  that  very  gratification  would  be  a  ground 
of  their  diffalisfadfion  on  the  next.  Now  as  all  thele 
rules  of  public  opinion  are  to  be  colle£fcd  with  great 
difficulty,  and  to  be  applied  with  equal  uncertainty 
as  to  the  effeT,  what  better  can  a  King  of  England  do, 
than  to  employ  fuch  men  as  he  finds  to  have  views  and 
inclinations  mod;  conformable  to  his  own;  who  are  lead: 
infe&ed  with  pride  and  felf- will,  and  who  are  leaf! 
moved  by  fuch  popular  humours  as  are  perpetually  tra- 
vcrfing  his  defigns,  and  difturbing  his  fervice  ;  trufting 
that,  when  he  means  no  ill  to  his  people,  he  will  be 
fupportcd  in  his  appointments,  whether  he  choofes  to 
keep  or  to  change,  as  his  private  judgment  or  his  plea- 
fure  leads  him  ?  He  will  find  a  fure  refource  in  the  real 
weight  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  when  it  is  not  fuf¬ 
feyed  to  become  an  indrument  in  the  hands  of  a  faction. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  that  there  is  nothing  at  all 
in  this  mode  of  reasoning;  becaufe  I  will  not  aflert,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  art  of  Government.  Un- 
doubtedly  the  very  bed:  Adminiflxation  mud;  encounter 
a  great  deal  of  oppofition  ;  and  the  very  word;  will  find 
more  fupport  than  it  deferves.  Sufficient  appearances 
will  never  be  wanting  to  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  de¬ 
ceive  themfelves.  It  is  a  fallacy  in  conffant  ufe  with 
thofe  who  would  level  all  things,  and  confound  right 
with  wrong,  to  infid;  upon  the  inconveniencies  which 
are  attached  to  every  choice,  without  taking  into  confi- 
deration  the  different  weight  and  confequence  of  thofe 
inconveniencies.  The  quedion  is  not  concerning  abfo- 
lute  difcontent  or  perfect  fatisfadfion  in  Government ; 
neither  of  which  can  be  pure  and  unmixed  at  any  time, 
or  upon  any  fyftem.  The  controverfy  is  about  that  de¬ 
gree  of  good  humour  in  the  people,  which  may  poflibly 
be  attained,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  looked  for.  While 
!ome  politicians  may  he  waiting  to  know  whether  the 
lenfe  of  every  individual  be  againfl;  them,  accurately 
diilinguifhing  the  vulgar  from  the  better  fort,  drawing 
lines  between  the  cnterprizes  of  a  fadfion  and  the  efforts 
of  a  people,  they  may  chance  to  fee  the  Government, 
which  they  are  fo  nicely  weighing,  and  dividing,  and 
didinguiffiing,  tumble  to  the  ground  in  the  midfl;  of 
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their  wife  deliberation.  Prudent  men,  when  fo  great 
an  objeCt  as  the  fecurity  of  Government,  or  even  its 
peace,  is  at  (lake,  will  not  run  the  rifque  of  a  decifion 
which  may  be  fatal  to  it.  They  who  can  read  the  po¬ 
litical  fky  will  fee  an  hurricane  in  a  cloud  no  bigger  than 
an  hand  at  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  will  run 
into  the  6 rd  harbour.  No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for 
civil  or  political  wifdom.  They  are  a  matter  incapable 
of  ex  a  Cl  definition.  But,  though  no  man  can  diaw  a 
broke  between  the  confines  of  day  and  night,  yet  light 
and  darknefs  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably  dibinguifh- 
able.  Nor  will  it  be  impofTible  for  a  Prince  to  find  out 
fuch  a  mode  of  Government,  and  fuch  perlons  to  admi- 
niber  it,  as  will  give  a  great  degree  of  content  to  his 
people  ;  without  any  curious  and  anxious  refearch  for 
that  abbraCt,  univerfal,  perfeCt  harmony,  which  while 
he  is  feeking,  he  abandons  thofe  means  of  ordinary  tran¬ 
quillity  which  are  in  his  power  without  any  refearch  at  all. 

It  is  not  more  the  duty  than  it  is  the  intereb  of  a 
Prince,  to  aim  at  giving  tranquillity  to  his  Government. 
But  thofe  who  advife  him  may  have  an  interefl  in  di l - 
order  and  confufion.  If  the  opinion  of  the  people  is 
againfl  them,  they  will  naturally  wifh  that  it  fhould 
have  no  prevalence.  Here  it  is  that  the  people  muff  on 
their  part  fhew  themfelves  fenfible  of  their  own  value. 
Their  whole  importance,  in  the  fil'd:  indance,  and  af¬ 
terwards  their  whole  freedom,  is  at  dake.  I  heir  free¬ 
dom  cannot  long  furvive  their  importance.  Here  it  is 
that  the  natural  drength  of  the  kingdom,  the  great 
peers,  the  leading  landed  gentlemen,  the  opulent  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  the  fubdantial  yeomanry, 
mud  interpofe,  to  refcue  their  Prince,  themfelves,  and 
their  poderity. 

We  are  at  prefent  at  lfTue  upon  this  point.  W  e  are 
in  the  great  cribs  of  this  contention  ;  and  the  part  which 
men  take  one  way  or  other,  will  ferve  to  diferiminate 
their  characters  and  their  principles.  Until  the  matter 
is  decided,  the  country  will  remain  in  its  prefent  confu¬ 
fion.  For  while  a  fydem  of  Adminidration  is  attempt¬ 
ed,  entirely  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
not  conformable  to  the  plan  of  their  Government,  every 
thing  mud  neceffarily  be  difordered  for  a  time,  until 
this  fyfiem  dedroys  the  conditution,  or  the  conditution 
gets  the  better  of  this  fydem. 
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There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  venom  and  ma¬ 
lignity  in  this  political  diftemper  beyond  any  that 
I  have  heard  or  read  of.  In  former  times  the  projedtors 
of  arbitrary  Government  attacked  only  the  liberties  of 
their  country  ;  a  defign  furely  mifchievous  enough  to 
have  Satisfied  a  mind  of  the  moll:  unruly  ambition.  But 
a  fyfhm  unfavourable  to  freedom  may  be  fo  formed,  as 
confiderably  to  exalt  the  grandeur  of  the  State  ;  and 
men  may  rind  in  the  pride  and  fplendour  of  that  profpe- 
rity  fome  fort  of  confolation  for  the  lofs  of  their  folid 
privileges.  Indeed  the  increafe  of  the  power  of  the 
State  has  often  been  urged  by  artful  men,  as  a  pretext 
fcr  lome  abridgement  of  the  public  liberty.  But  the 
Scheme  of  the  junto  under  consideration,  not  only  Strikes 
a  palfy  into  every  nerve  of  our  free  conflitution,  but  in 
the  fame  degree  benumbs  and  ftupifies  the  whole  exe¬ 
cutive  power  ;  rendering  Government  in  all  its  grand 
operations  languid,  uncertain,  ineffedtive  ;  making 
Minifters  fearful  of  attempting,  and  incapable  of  execu¬ 
ting  any  ufe.'ul  plan  of  domeftic  arrangement,  or  of  fo¬ 
reign  politicks.  It  tends  to  produce  neither  the  Security 
of  a  free  Government,  nor  the  energy  ol  a  Monarchy 
that  is  abfolute.  Accordingly  the  Crown  has  dwindled 
away,  in  proportion  to  the  unnatural  and  turgid  growth 
of  this  excrefcence  on  the  Court. 

The  interior  Miniftry  are  fenfible,  that  war  is  a  Situa¬ 
tion  which  Sets  in  its  full  light  the  value  of  the  hearts  of 
a  people  ;  and  they  well  know,  that  the  beginning  of 
the  importance  of  the  people  muft  be  the  end  of  theirs. 
For  this  reafon  they  difcover  upon  all  occafions  the  ut¬ 
most  tear  of  every  thing,  which  by  poffibility  may  lead 
to  Such  an  event.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  manifest  any 
of  that  pious  fear  which  is  backward  to  commit  the 
iafety  of  the  country  to  the  dubious  experiment  of  war. 
Such  a  tear,  being  the  tender  fenfation  of  virtue,  exci¬ 
ted,  as  it  is  regulated,  by  reafon,  frequently  thews  itfelf 
in  a  feafonable  boldnefs,  which  keeps  danger  at  a  diftance, 
by  Seeming  to  defpife  it.  Their  fear  betrays  to  the  firft 
glance  of  the  eye,  its  true  caufe,  and  its  real  objedt. 
f  oreign  powers,  confident  in  the  knowledge  of  their  cha¬ 
racter,  have  not  Scrupled  to  violate  the  moil  Solemn 
treaties ;  and,  in  defiance  of  them,  to  make  conquefts, 
in  the  mid  ft  ot  a  general  peace,  and  in  the  heart  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Such  was  the  conqueft  of  Corfica,  by  the  profef- 
fed  enemies  of  the  freedom  of  mankind,  in  defiance 
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of  thofe  who  were  formerly  its  profeffed  defenders. 
We  have  had  juft  claims  upon  the  fame  powers  ; 
rights  which  ought  to  have  been  facred  to  them 
as  well  as  to  us,  as  they  had  their  origin  in  our 
lenity  and  generofity  towards  France  and  Spain  in 
the  day  of  their  great  humiliation.  Such  I  call  the 
ranfom  of  Manilla,  and  the  demand  on  France  for 
the  Eaft  India  prifoners.  But  thefe  powers  put  a  juft 
confidence  in  their  refourcc  of  the  double  Cabinet.  Thefe 
demands  (one  of  them  at  leaft)  are  haftening  fall  towards 
an  acquittal  by  prefeription.  Oblivion  begins  to  fpread  her 
cobwebs  over  all  our  1  pi ri ted  remonftrances.  Some  of  the 
moft  valuable  branches  of  our  trade  are  alfo  on  the  point 
of  perifhing  from  the  fame  caufe.  I  do  not  mean  thofe 
branches  which  bear  without  the  hand  of  the  vine-dref- 
fer  *,  I  mean  thofe  which  the  policy  of  treaties  had  for¬ 
merly  lecured  to  us ;  I  mean  to  mark  and  diftinguifh  the 
trade  of  Portugal,  the  lofs  of  which,  and  the  power  of 
the  cabal,  have  one  and  the  fame  rera. 

If  by  any  chance  the  Minifters,  who  ftand  before  the 
curtain,  poffefs  or  affedt  any  fpirit,  it  makes  little  or  no 
impreffion.  Foreign  Courts  and  Minifters,  who  were 
among  the  firft  to  difeover  and  to  profit  by  this  invention 
of  the  double  Cabinet ,  attend  verv  little  to  their  remon¬ 
ftrances.  They  know  that  thofe  fhadows  of  Minifters 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  ultimate  dilpofal  of  things, 
jealoufies  and  animofities  arc  feduloufly  nourifhed  in  the 
‘outward  Admin iftration,  and  have  been  even  confidered 
as  a  caufa  j ine  qua  non  in  it£  conftitution  :  thence  foreign 
Courts  have  a  certainty,  that  nothing  can  be  done  by 
common  counfel  in  this  nation.  If  one  ot  thofe  Mini- 
fters  officially  takes  up  a  bufinefs  with  fpirit,  it  ferves  only 
the  better  to  fignalize  the  meannefs  of  the  reft,  and  the 
difeord  of  them  all.  His  collegues  in  office  arc  in  hafte 
to  fhake  him  off,  and  to  difclaim  the  whole  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Of  this  nature  was  that  aftonifhing  tranfadlion, 
in  which  Lord  Rochford,  our  Ambaftador  at  Pari s ,  re- 
monftrated  againft  the  attempt  upon  Corfica,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  diredl  authority  from  Lord  Shelburne.  This 
remonftrance  the  French  Minifter  treated  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  that  uras  natural;  as  he  was  affured,  from  the  Am- 
baffador  of  his  Court  to  ours,  that  thefe  orders  of  Lord 
Shelburne  were  not  fupported  by  the  reft  of  the  (I  had 
like  to  have  laid  Britifh)  Adminiftration.  Lord  Rochford, 
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a  man  of  fpirit,  could  not  endure  this  fituation.  The  con- 
fequences  were,  however,  curious.  Fie  returns  from  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  comes  home  full  of  anger.  Lord  Shelburne, 
who  gave  the  orders,  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  feals.  Lord 
Rochford,  who  obeyed  thefe  orders,  receives  them.  Fie 
goes,  however,  into  another  department  of  the  fame  of¬ 
fice,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  officially  to  acquiefce 
in  one  fituation  under  what  he  had  officially  remonftra- 
ted  againft  in  another.  At  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Choifeul 
confidered  this  office  arrangement  as  a  compliment  to 
him  :  here  it  was  fpoke  of  as  an  attention  to  the  delicacy 
of  Lord  Rochford.  But  whether  the  compliment  was  to 
one  or  both,  to  this  nation  it  was  the  fame.  By  this  tran- 
fadfion  the  condition  of  our  Court  lay  expofed  in  all  its 
nakednefs.  Our  office  correfpondence  has  loft  all  pretence 
to  authenticity  ;  Britifh  policy  is  brought  into  derifion  in 
thofe  nations,  that  a  while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of 
our  arms,  whilft  they  looked  up  with  confidence  to  the 
equity,  firmnefs,  and  candour,  which  fhone  in  all  our  ne¬ 
gotiations.  I  reprefent  this  matter  exadtly  in  the  light 
in  which  it  has  been  univerfally  received. 

Such  has  been  the  afpedl  of  our  foreign  politicks,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  double  Cabinet.  With  fuch  an  ar¬ 
rangement  at  Court,  it  is  impoffible  it  lhould  have  been 
otherwife.  Nor  is  it  poffible  that  this  fcheme  fhould  have 
a  better  effedl  upon  the  government  of  our  dependencies, 
the  firft,  the  deareft,  and  moft  delicate  objects,  of  the  in¬ 
terior  policy  of  this  empire.  The  Colonies  know,  that 
Adminiftration  is  feparated  from  the  Court,  divided  with¬ 
in  itfelf,  and  detefted  by  the  nation.  The  double  Cabinet 
has,  in  both  the  parts  of  it,  fhewn  the  moft  malignant 
difpofitions  towards  them,  without  being  able  to  do  them 
the  fmallefl  mifchief. 

They  are  convinced,  by  fufficient  experience,  that  no 
plan,  either  of  lenity  or  rigour,  can  be  purfued  with  uni¬ 
formity  and  perfeverance.  Therefore  they  turn  their 
eyes  entirely  from  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  dependence  on  friendfhip,  nor  apprehenfion  from 
enmity.  They  look  to  themfelves,  and  their  own  ar¬ 
rangements.  They  grow  every  day  into  alienation  from 
this  country  ;  and  whilff  they  are  becoming  difcon  nested 
with  our  Government,  we  have  not  the  confolation  to 
find,  that  they  are  even  friendly  in  their  new  inde¬ 
pendence.  Nothing  can  equal  the  futility,  the  weak¬ 
ness. 
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nefs,  the  rafhnefs,  the  timidity,  the  perpetual  contra- 
didion  in  the  management  of  our  affairs  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  this 
melancholic  fubjed  ;  but  it  were  better  to  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  reflexions  of  the  reader  himfelf  than  not 
to  treat  it  in  the  extent  it  deferves. 

In  what  manner  our  domeffcic  oeconomy  is  affeded 
by  this  fyftem,  it  is  needlefs  to  explain.  It  is  the  per¬ 
petual  fubjed  of  their  own  complaints. 

The  Court  party  refolve  the  whole  into  fadion. 
Having  faid  fomething  before  upon  this  fubjed,  1  fhall 
only  obferve  here,  that  when  they  give  this  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  fadion,  they  prefent  no  very 
favourable  afped  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
own  Government.  They  may  be  aflfured,  that  how¬ 
ever  they  amufe  themfeives  with  a  variety  of  projects  for 
fubftituting  fomething  elfe  in  the  place  of  that  great 
and  only  foundation  of  Government,  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  every  attempt  will  but  make  their  condi¬ 
tion  Worfe.  When  men  imagine  that  their  food  is  only 
a  cover  for  poifon,  and  when  they  neither  love  nor 
trufl;  the  hand  that  ferves  it,  it  is  not  the  name  of 
the  roaft  beef  of  Old  England,  that  will  perfuade  them 
to  fit  down  to  the  table  that  is  fpread  for  them.  When 
the  people  conceive  that  laws,  and  tribunals,  and  even 
popular  afTemblies,  are  perverted  from  the  ends  of  their 
inftitution,  they  find  in  thofe  names  of  degenerated 
eflablifhmcnts  only  new  motives  to  dilcontent.  Thofe 
bodies,  which  when  full  of  life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their 
arms,  and  were  their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead  and 
putrid,  become  but  the  more  loathlomc  lrom  remem¬ 
brance  of  former  endearments.  A  fullen  gloom,  and 
furious  diforder  prevail  by  fits  ;  the  nation  lofes  its 
relifh  for  peace  and  profperity,  as  it  did  in  that  feafon 
of  fulnefs  which  opened  our  troubles  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Firft.  A  fpecies  of  men  to  whom  a 
flate  of  order  would  become  a  fentence  of  obfeurity, 
are  nourifhed  into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat 
of  inteflme  difhirbances  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
by  a  fort  of  finifter  piety,  they  cherifh,  in  their 
turn,  the  diforders  which  arc  the  parents  of  all  their 
confequence.  Superficial  obfervers  confidcr  inch  per- 
fons  as  the  caufe  of  the  public  uneafinefs,  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  effed  ot  it. 
Good  men  look  upon  this di (traded  icene  with  furrow  and 
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indignation.  Their  hands  are  tied  behind  them.  They 
are  defpoiled  of  all  the  power  which  might  enable 
them  to  reconcile  the  drength  of  Government  with 
the  rights  of  the  people.  They  dand  in  a  mod  dif- 
treffing  alternative.  But  in  the  election  among  evils 
they  hope  better  things  from  temporary  confufion,  than 
from  tdablifhed  fervitude.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
voice  of  law  is  not  to  be  heard.  Fierce  licentiouf- 
nefs  begets  violent  redraints.  he  military  arm  is 
the  foie  reliance  ;  and  then,  call  your  conditution 
what  you  pleafe,  it  is  the  fword  that  governs.  The 
civil  power,  like  every  other  that  calls  in  the  aid  of  an 
ally  Wronger  than  itfelf,  perifhes  by  the  aflidance  it 
receives  But  the  contrivers  of  this  fcheme  of  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  trull  folely  to  the  military  power  ;  be- 
caufe  they  are  cunning  men.  Their  reftlefs  and  crooked 
fpirit  drives  them  to  rake  in  the  dirt  of  every  kind 
of  expedient.  Unable  to  rule  the  multitude,  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  raife  divifions  amongd  them.  One  mob  is 
hired  to  dedroy  another  ;  a  procedure  which  at  once 
encourages  the  boldnefs  of  the  populace  and  judly  in- 
creafes  their  difeontent.  Men  become  penfioners  of  date 
on  account  of  their  abilities  in  the  array  of  riot,  and 
the  difeipline  of  confufion.  Government  is  put  under 
the  difgraceful  neceffity  of  prote&ing  from  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  laws  that  very  licentioufnefs,  which  the 
laws  had  been  before  violated  to  reprefs.  Every  thing 
partakes  of  the  original  diforder.  Anarchy  predomi¬ 
nates  without  freedom,  and  fervitude  without  fubmif- 
fon  or  lubordination.  Thefe  are  the  confequences 
inevitable  to  our  public  peace,  from  the  fcheme  of 
rendering  the  executory  Government  at  once  odious 
and  feeble  ;  of  freeing  adminidration  from  the  condi- 
tutional  and  falutary  control  of  Parliament,  and  in¬ 
venting  for  it  a  new  control ,  unknown  to  the  conditu- 
tioq,  an  interior  Cabinet  ;  which  brings  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  Government  into  confufion  and  contempt. 

After  having  dated,  as  fhortly  as  I  am  able,  the  ef- 
fedls  of  this  fydem  on  our  foreign  affairs,  on  the  po¬ 
licy  of  our  Government  with  regard  to  our  dependen¬ 
cies,  and  on  the  interior  oeconomy  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  there  remains  only,  in  this  part  of  my 
defign,  to  fay  fomething  of  the  grand  principle  which 

fird 
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firft  recommended  this  fydem  at  Court.  The  pretence 
was,  to  prevent  the  King  from  being  enflavedby  a  fa&i- 
on,  and  made  a  prifoner  in  his  clofet.  This  fcheme 
might  have  been  expected  to  anfwer  at  lead  its  own 
end,  and  to  indemnify  the  King,  in  his  perfonal-  capa¬ 
city,  for  all  the  confufion  into  which  it  has  thrown  his 
Government.  Rut  has  it  in  reality  anfwered  this  pui- 
pofe  ?  I  am  fure,  if  it  had,  every  affeaionate  fubjeft 
would  have  one  motive  for  enduring  with  patience  all 
the  evils  which  attend  it. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  truth  in  this  matter,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  confidcr  it  fomewhat  in  detail.  I  fpeak 
here  of  the  King,  and  not  of  the  Crown  ;  the  interefis 
of  which  we  have  already  touched.  Independent  of  that 
greatnefs  which  a  King  poileffes  meerty  by  being  a  1  c- 
prefentative  of  the  national  dignity,  the  things  in  which 
he  may  have  an  individual  lntereft  feem  to  be  th(ie  . 
wealth  accumulated  ;  wealth  fpent  in  magnificence, 
pleafure,  or  beneficence  ;  perfonal  refpedl  and  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  above  all,  private  eaie  and  repole  of  nunc. 
Thefe  compofe  the  inventory  of  profperous  circumdan- 
ces,  whether  they  regard  a  Prince  or  a  fubjedt  ;  thtT 
enjoyments  differing  only  in  the  fcale  upon  which  they 

are  formed. 

Suppofe  then  we  were  to  afk,  whether  the  King  has 
been  richer  than  his  predeceffors  in  accumulated  wealth, 
fince  the  edablifhment  of  the  plan  of  Favouritilm  ?  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  pi&ure  of  royal  indi¬ 
gence  which  our  Court  has  prefented  until  this  year, 
has  been  truly  humiliating.  Nor  has  it  h  en  relieved 
from  this  unfeemly  diflrefs,  but  by  means  which  have 
hazarded  the  affc&ion  of  the  people,  and  (ha ken  then- 
confidence  in  Parliament.  If  the  public  trealurcs  had 
been  exhauded  in  magnificence  and  fplendour,  this  dii- 
trels  would  have  been  accounted  tor,  and  m  lome  mea- 
fure  judified.  Nothing  would  be  moie  unworihv  of 
this  nation,  than  with  a  mean  and  mechanical  rule,  to 
mete  out  the  fplendour  of  the  Crown.  Indeed  I  have 
found  very  few  perfons  difpofed  to  fo  ungenerous  a 
procedure.  But  the  generality  of  people,  it  mud 
be  confeffed,  do  feel  a  good  deal  mortified,  when  they 
compare  the  wants  of  the  Court  with  its  cxpcnces. 
They  do  not  behold  the  caufe  of  this  diftrefs  in  any 
part  of  the  apparatus  of  royal  magnificence.  In  all  this, 
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they  fee  nothing  but  the  operations  cf  parfimony,  at¬ 
tended  with  all  the  confequences  of  profufion.  Nothing 
expended,  nothing  faved.  Their  wonder  is  increafed 
by  their  knowledge,  that  befides  the  revenue  fettled  on 
his  Majefty’s  t_ivil  Lift  to  the  amount  of  800,000/.  a 
year,  he  has  a  farther  aid,  from  a  large  penfion  lift, 
near  90,000/.  a  year,  in  Ireland  ;  from  the  produce  of 
the  Dutchy'  of  Uancafter  (which  we  are  told  has  been 
greatly  improved  ;)  from  the  revenue  of  the  Dutchy 
of  Cornwall  ;  from  the  American  quit-rents  ;  from  the 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  in  the  Leeward  Iflands  ; 
this  laft  worth  to  be  fure  confiderably  more  than  40,000/. 
a  year.  1  he  whole  is  certainly  not  much  fhort  of  a 
million  annually. 

I  hefe  are  revenues  within  the  knowledge  and  cog¬ 
nizance  of  our  national  Councils.  We  have  no  diredt 
right  to  examine  into  the  receipts  from  his  Majefty’s 
German  Dominions,  and  the  Bifhoprick  of  Ofnabrug. 
This  is  unqueftionably  true.  But  that  which  is  not  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  Parliament,  is  yet  within  the  lphere 
of  every  man’s  own  refledfion.  If  a  foreign  Prince  re¬ 
dded  amongft  us,  the  Hate  of  his  revenues  could  not  fail 
of  becoming  the  fubjedf  of  our  /peculation.  Filled 
with  an  anxious  concern  for  whatever  regards  the  welfare 
of  our  Sovereign,  it  is  impoftible,  in  confidering  the 
miferable  circum (lances  into  which  he  has  been  brought, 
that  this  obvious  topick  fhould  be  entirely  palled  over. 
There  is  an  opinion  univerfal,  that  thefe  revenues  pro¬ 
duce  fomething  not  inconfiderable'  clear  of  all  charges 
and  eftablifhments.  This  produce  the  people  do  not 
believe  to  be  hoarded,  nor  perceive  to  be  fpent.  It  is 
accounted  for  in  the  only  manner  it  can,  by  fuppofing 
that  it  is  drawn  away,  for  the  fupport  of  that  Court 
fafhion,  which,  whilft  it  diftreffes  the  nation,  impo- 
verifhes  the  Prince  in  everyone  of  his  refources.  I  once 
more  caution  the  reader,  that  I  do  not  urge  this  confi- 
deration  concerning  the  foreign  revenue,  as  if  I  fuppo- 
jed  we  had  a  direct  right  to  examine  into  the  expendi- 
uue  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  lolely  for  the  purpofe  of  (hew¬ 
ing  how  little  this  fyftem  of  Favouritifm  has  been  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Monarch  himlelf;  which,  without 
magnificence,  has  funk  him  into  a  ftate  of  unnatural  po¬ 
verty  ;  at  the  lame  time  that  he  pofTeffed  every  means 
of  affluence,  from  ample  revenues,  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try?  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions. 


Has 
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Has  this  fybem  provided  better  for  the  treatment 
becoming  his  high  and  facred  chara&er,  and  fe- 
cured  the  King  from  thofe  difgubs  attached  to  the 
neceflity  of  employing  men  who  are  not  pcrfonally 
agreeable  ?  This  is  a  topick  upon  which  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  I  could  wifh  to  be  blent  ;  but  the  pretence  of  fe¬ 
eding  againft  fuch  caufes  of  uneafwefs,  is  the  corner- 
bone  of  the  Court  party.  It  has  however  fo  happened, 
that  if  I  were  to  bx  upon  any  one  point,  in  which  this 
fyftem  has  been  more  particularly  and  iliamefully  blame- 
able,  the  effe&s  which  it  has  produced  would  juftify  me  m 
choobng  for  that  point  its  tendency  to  degrade  the 
perfonat  dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  expofe  him  to 
a  thoufand  contradiaions  and  mortifications.  It  is  but 
too  evident  in  what  manner  thefe  projeaors  of  royal 
greatnefs  have  fulfilled  all  their  magnificent  promifes. 
Without  recapitulating  all,  the  circumbances  of  ^the 
reign,  every  one  of  which  is  more  or  leis  a  melan¬ 
choly' proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  let  us 
conbder  the  language  oi  the  Court  but  a  tew  years  ago, 
concerning  mob  of  the  perlons  now  in  the  external  Ac  - 
minibration  :  let  me  afk,  whether  any  enemy  to  the 
perfonal  feelings  of  the  Sovereign,  could  pobibiy  con¬ 
trive  a  keener  inbrument  of  perional  mortification,  and 
degradation  of  all  dignity,  than  aimob  every  part  and 
member  of  the  prefent  arrangement  ?  nor,  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  our  hibory,  has  any  compliance  with  the  will 
of  the  people  ever  been  known  to  extort  from  any  Prince 
a  greater  contradiction  to  all  his  own  declared  affections 
and  dibikes  than  that  which  is  now  adopted,  in  direCt 
oppobtion  to  every  thing  the  people  approve  and  de- 

fire.  .  , 

An  opinion  prevails  that  greatnefs  has  been  moie 

than  once  advifed  to  fubmit  to  certain  condcfcenbons  to¬ 
wards  individuals,  which  have  been  denied  to  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  a  nation.  For  the  meaneb  and  mob  depen¬ 
dent  inbrument  of  this  fybem  knows,  that  there  arc 
hours  when  its  exibence  may  depend  upon  his  adhe¬ 
rence  to  it ;  and  he  takes  lbs  advantage  accordingly.  In  ¬ 
deed  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  whoever  is  neccflary  to 
what  we  have  made  our  obje&,  is  lure  in  tome  way,  or 
in  fome  time  or  other,  to  become  our  mailer.  All  this 
however  is  fubmitted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  that  mon- 
brous  evil  of  governing  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
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of  the  people.  For  It  feems  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  a  King  has  fome  fort  of  in tereft  in  giving  uneafi- 
nefs  to  his  fubje&s ;  that  all  who  are  pleading  to  them, 
are  to  be  of  conrle  difagreeable  to  him  :  that  as  foon  as 
the  perfons  who  are  odious  at  Court,  are  known  to  be 
odious  to  the  people,  it  is  fnatched  at  as  a  lucky  occa- 
fion  of  fhowering  down  upon  them  all  kinds  of  emolu¬ 
ments  and  honours.  None  arc  confidered  as  well- 
wifhers  to  the  Crown,  but  thofe  who  advife  to  fome 
unpopular  courfe  of  a  (Ton  ;  none  capable  of  ferving  it, 
but  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  call  at  every  indant  up¬ 
on  all  its  power  for  the  fafety  of  their  lives.  None 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fit  prieds  in  the  temple  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  perfons  who  are  compelled  to  fly  into  it 
for  fan&uary.  Such  is  the  eflfed  of  this  refined  pro¬ 
ject  ;  fuch  is  ever  the  refult  of  all  the  contrivances 
whi  ch  are  ufed  to  free  men  from  the  fervitude  of  their 
reafon,  and  from  the  nece  fifty  of  ordering  their  affairs 
according  to  their  evident  intereds.  Thefe  ccntrivances 
oblige  them  to  run  into  a  real  and  ruinous  fervitude, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  fuppofed  redraint  that  might  be 
attended  with  advantage. 

_  O 

If  therefore  this  fyftem  has  fo  ill  anfwered  its  own 
grand  pretence  of  faving  the  King  from  the  neceflity  of 
employing  perfons  difagreeable  to  him,  has  it  given 
more  peace  and  tranquillity  to  his  Majefly’s  private 
hours  ?  No,  rnoft  certainly.  The  father  of  bis  people 
cannot  pofTibly  enjoy  repole,  while  his  family  is  in  fuch 
a  flate  of  diffraction.  I  hen  what  has  the  Crown  or  the 
King  profited  by  all  this  fine-wrought  fcheme  ?  Is  he 
more  rich,  or  more  iplendid,  or  more  powerful,  or 
more  at  his  eafe,  by  lo  many  labours  and  contrivances  ? 
Have  they  not  beggared  his  exchequer,  tarnifhed  the 
fplendourof  his  C  ourt,  funk  his  dignity,  galled  his  feel¬ 
ings,  difeompofed  the  whole  order  and  happinefs  of  his 
private  life  ? 

It  will  be  very  hard,  I  believe,  to  date  in  what  refpeCt 
the  King  has  profited  by  that  faction  which  prefumptu- 
oufly  choofe  to  call  themfelves  his  friends. 

If  particular  men  had  grown  into  an  attachment,  by 
the  didinguifhed  honour  of  the  focietv  of  their  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  and,  by  being  the  partakers  of  his  amufements, 
came  fometimes  to  prefer  the  gratification  of  his  perfo- 
wz\  inclinations  to  the  fupport  of  his  high  character,  the 

thing 
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thing  would  be  vefy  natural,  and  it  would  be  excufable 
enough.  But  the  plcafant  part  of  the  (lory  is  that  theie 
King's  friends  have  no  more  ground  for  ufurping  fuch  a 
title,  than  a  refident  freeholder  in  Cumberland  or  in 
Cornwall.  They  are  only  known  to  their  Sovereign  by 
killing  his  hand,  for  the' offices,  penfions,  and  grants, 
into  which  they  have  deceived  his  benignity.  May  no 
fiorm  ever  come,  which  will  put  the  firmnefs  of  their 
atta  ^ment  to  the  proof  j  and  which,  in  the  midfl  of 
con f ui itju : •  -"d  terrors,  and  fufferings,  may  demon- 
flrate  the  e  al  difference  between  a  true  and  fevere 
friend  to  the  Monarchy,  and  a  flippery  fycophant  of  the 
Court  !  Quantum  inf  do  feurra  difabit  amicus. 

So  far  I  have  coi.fidered  the  effedl  ot  the  Court  fyf- 
tem,  chiefly  as  it  operates  upon  the  executive  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  on  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  Sovereign.  It  remains,  that  we  ffiould  eon- 
fider,  with  a  little  attention,  its  operation  upon  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Parliament  was  indeed  the  great  object  of  all  thefe 
politicks,  the  end  at  which  they  aimed,  as  well  as  the 
inilrument  by  which  they  were  to  operate.  But  before 
Parliament  could  be  made  fubfervient  to  a  f)flem,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  nati¬ 
onal  council,  into  a  meer  member  ol  the  Court,  it  muff 
be  greatly  changed  from  its  original  character. 

In  fpeaking  of  this  body,  I  have  my  eye  chiefly  on  the 
Iloufe  of  Commons.  I  hope  I  fhall  be  indulged  in  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  nature  and  charadfer  of  that  aflembly  ; 
not  with  regard  to  its  legal  jorm  and  power  9  but  to  its  fpi- 
rit,  and  to  the  purpofes  it  is  meant  to  anfwer  in  the  con- 
ftitution. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  fugpofed  originally  to  be 
no  part  of  the  funding  Government  oj  this  country.  It  was 
confidered  as  a  control ,  iffuing  immediately  horn  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  fpeedily  to  be  refolved  into  the  mais  from 
whence  it  arofe.  In  this  refpect  it  was  in  the  higher 
part  of  Government  what  juries  are  in  the  lower.  I  he. 
capacity  of  a  magi  (Irate  being  tranfitory,  and  that 
of  a  citizen  permanent,  the  latter  capacity  it  was 
hoped  would  of  courfe  preponderate  in  all  diicufli- 
ons,  not  only  between  the  people  and  the  (landing 
authority  of  the  crown,  but  between  the  people  and 
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the  fleeting  authority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  itfelf. 
It  was  hoped  that  being  of  a  middle  nature  between 
fubjedl  and  Government,  they  would  feel  with  a  more 
tender  and  a  nearer  mterefi;  every  thing  that  concerned 
the  people,  than  the  other  remoter  and  more  permanent 
parts  of  Legiflature. 

Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  necefiary  accom¬ 
modation  of  bufinefs  may  have  introduced,  this  charac¬ 
ter  can  never  be  fuftained,  unlefs  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  (hall  be  made  to  bear  fome  damp  of  the  actual 
difpofition  of  the  people  at  large.  It  would  (among 
public  misfortunes)  be  an  evil  more  natural  and  tol¬ 
erable,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fhould  be  infedfed 
with  every  epidemical  phrenzy  of  the  people,  as  this 
would  indicate  fome  conianguinity,  lome  fympathy  of 
nature  with  their  conflituents,  than  that  they  fhould 
in  all  cafes  be  wholly  untouched  by  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people  out  of  doors.  By  this  want  of 
fympathy  they  would  ceafe  to  be  an  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons.  For  it  is  not  the  derivation  of  the  power  of  that 
Houfe  from  the  people,  which  makes  it  in  a  didindt 
fenfe  their  reprefentative.  The  King  is  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  people  ;  fo  are  the  Lords ;  fo  are  the 
Judges.  They  are  all  truftees  for  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  Commons;  becaufe  no  power  is  given  for  the  foie 
fake  of  the  holder  ;  and  although  Government  certain¬ 
ly  is  an  inditution  of  Divine  authority,  yet  its  forms, 
and  the  perfons  who  adminifter  it,  all  originate  from 
the  people. 

A  popular  origin  cannot  therefore  be  the  charadler- 
idical  didindtion  of  a  popular  reprefentative.  This 
belongs  equally  to  all  parts  of  Government,  and  in  all 
forms.  The  virtue,  fpirit  and  elTence  of  a  Houfe 
of  Commons  confids  in  its  being  the  exprefs  image 
of  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  inftituted  to  be 
a  control  upon  the  people,  as  of  late  it  has  been  taught, 
by  adodlrineof  the  mod:  pernicious  tendency.  It  was 
defigned  as  a  control  for  the  people.  Other  inditutions 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  checking  popular 
exceffes  ;  and  they  are,  I  apprehend,  fully  adequate  to 
their  objedt.  If  not,  they  ought  to  be  made  io.  The 
Houfe  of  Commons,  as  it  was  never  intended  for  the  lup- 
port  of  peace  and  fubordination,  is  miferably  appointed 
for  that  fervice  ;  having  no  ftronger  weapon  than  its 
Mace,  and  no  better  officer  than  its  Serjeant  at  Arms, 

which 
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which  it  can  command  of  its  own  proper  authority.  A 
vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over  executory  and  judicial  ma- 
giftracy  ;  an  anxious  care  of  public  money,  an  open- 
nels,  approaching  towards  facility,  to  public  complaint  : 
thefe^  feem  to  be  the  true  charadderiRics  of  an  Houfe 
of  Commons.  But  an  addrefling  Houle  of  Commons, 
and  a  petitioning  nation  ;  an  Houfe  of  Commons 
full  of  confidence,  when  the  nation  is  plunged  into  def- 
pair  ;  in  the  utmoft  harmony  with  MiniRers,  whom 
the  people  regard  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence  ;  who 
vote  thanks,  when  the  public  opinion  calls  upon  them 
for  impeachments  ;  who  are  eager  to  grant,  when 
the  general  voice  demands  account  ;  who  in  all  dif- 
putes  between  the  people  and  AdminiRration,  per¬ 
fume  againft  the  people  ;  who  punifh  their  diforders, 
but  refufe  even  to  enquire  into  the  provocations  to 
them  ;  this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monftrous  (late  of  things 
in  this  conftitution.  Such  an  ARembly  may  be  a  great^ 
wife,  awful  Senate  ;  but  it  is  not  to  any  popular  pur- 
pofe  an  Houfe  of  Commons. 

This  change  from  an  immediate  Rate  of  procuration 
and  delegation  to  a  courfe  of  adding  as  from  original 
power,  is  the  way  in  which  all  the  popular  magiRra- 
cies  in  the  world  have  been  perverted  from  their 
purpofes.  It  is  indeed  their  greateR  and  fometimes 
their  incurable  corruption.  For  there  is  a  material 
diRinddion  between  that  corruption  by  which  particular 
points  are  carried  againR  rcafon,  (this  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  prevented  by  human  wildom,  and  is  of  lefs 
confequence)  and  the  corruption  of  the  principle  itfclf. 
For  then  the  evil  is  not  accidental  but  fettled.  The 
diRemper  becomes  the  natural  habit. 

For  my  part,  I  Riall  be  compelled  to  conclude  the 
principle  of  Parliament  to  be  totally  corrupted,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  ends  entirely  defeated,  when  1  fee  two  fymptoms  : 
RrR,  a  rule  of  indilcriminate  fupport  to  all  MiniRcrs ; 
becaufe  this  deRrovs  their  very  end  as  a  control,  and 
is  a  general  previous  fanddion  to  milgovernment  :  and 
fecondly,  the  fetcing  up  any  claims  adverfe  to  the  right 
of  free  eleddion  ;  for  this  tends  to  fubvert  the  legal  au¬ 
thority  by  which  they  fit. 

I  know  that,  Rnce  the  Revolution,  along  with  many 
dangerous,  many  ufcful  powers  of  Government  have  been 
weakened.  It  is  ablolutely  ncceffary  to  have  frequent 
recourfe  to  the  LctriRature.  Parliaments  muR  iluae- 
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fore  fit  every  year,  and  for  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
cireadtul  diforders  of  frequent  elections  have  alio  ne- 
ceffitated  a  feptennial  in  (lead  of  a  triennial  duration. 
'!  hele  circumEauces,  I  mean  the  conEant  habit  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  unfrequency  of  eledfions,  have  tended 
very  much  to  draw  the  Houle  of  Commons  towards 
the  character  of  a  (landing  Senate.  It  is  a  diforder  which 
has  arifen  from  the  cure  of  greater  diforders  ;  it  has 
ariien  Irom  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reconciling  liberty 
under  a  monarchical  Government,  with  external  Erength 
and  with  internal  tranquillity. 

It  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot  free  ourfclves  entirely 
from  this  great  inconvenience  ;  but  I  would  not  en- 
ueafe  an  evjl,  becaufe  I  was  not  able  to  remove  it;  and 
becaufe  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  keep  the  Boufe  of 
Commons  religioufly  true  to  its  ErE  principles,  I  would 
not  argue  for  carrying  it  to  a  total  oblivion  of  them. 
This  has  been  the  great  fcheme  of  power  in  our  time., 
They  who  will  not  conform  their  condudf  to  the  public 
good,  and  cannot  fupport  it  by  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crowft,  have  adopted  a  new  plan.  They  have  totally 
abandoned  the  Eiattered  and  old-faffiioned  fortrefs  of 
prerogative,  and  made  a  lodgement  in  the  Erong  hold 
of  Parliament  itfelf.  If  they  have  any  evil  defign  to  which 
there  is  no  ordinary  legal  power  commenlurate,  they 
bring  it  into  Parliament.  In  Parliament  the  wffiole  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  Parliament  the 
power  of  obtaining  their  objedt  is  abfolute  ;  and  the  fafety 
in  the  proceeding  perfedf  ;  no  rules  to  confine,  no  after¬ 
reckonings  to  terrify.  Parliament  cannot  with  any  great 
propriety  punifh  others,  for  things  in  which  they  them- 
fel  ves  have  been  accomplices.  Thus  the  control  of  Par¬ 
liament  upon  the  executory  power  is  loE  ;  becaufe  Par¬ 
liament  is  made  to  partake  in  every  confiderable  adt  of 
Government.  Impeachrnent ,  that  great  guardian  of  the 
purity  op  the  Confitutiony  is  in  danger  op  being  lofly  even  to 
the  idea  of  it. 

By  this  plan  feveral  important  ends  are  anfwered  to 
the  Cabal.  If  the  authority  of  Parliament  fupports  it- 
felf,  the  credit  of  every  a dt  ot  Government  which  they 
contrive,  is  laved  ;  but  if  the  adi  befo  very  odious  that  the 
whole  Erength  of  Parliament  is  infufficient  to  recommend 
it,  then  Parliament  is  itfelf  diferedited  ;  and  this  dii- 
credit  increafes  more  and  more  that  indifference  to  the 
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conflitution,  which  it  is  the  conftant  aim  of  its  ene¬ 
mies,  by  their  abufe  of  Parliamentary  powers,  to  render 
general  among  the  people.  Whenever  Parliament  is 
perfuaded  to  affume  the  offices  of  executive  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  will  lofe  all  the  confidence,  love,  and  venera¬ 
tion,  which  it  has  ever  enjoyed  whilft  it  was  fuppofed 
the  corrective  and  control  of  the  acting  powers  of  the 
Hate.  This  would  be  the  event,  though  its  Condudt  in 
fuch  a  perverfion  of  its  functions  fhonld  be  tolerably  jufl: 
and  moderate;  but  if  it  fhould  be  iniquitous,  violent, 
full  of  paffion,  and  full  of  fa&ion,  it  would  be  confidered 
as  the  mod  intolerable  of  all  the  modes  of  tyranny. 

For  a  confiderable  time  this  feparation  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  from  their  conibituents  went  on  with  a  filent 
progrefs  ;  and  had  thofe,  who  conducted  the  plan  for 
their  total  feparation,  been  perfons  of  temper  and  abili¬ 
ties  any  way  equal  to  the  magnitude  cf  their  defign,  the 
fuccefs  would  have  been  infallible  :  but  by  their  precipi¬ 
tancy  they  have  laid  it  open  in  all  its  nakedneis  ;  the  na¬ 
tion  is  alarmed  at  it  ;  and  the  event  may  not  be  pleafant 
to  the  contrivers  of  the  fcheme.  In  the  1  alb  fefhon,  the 
corps  called  the  King' s  friends  made  an  hardy  attempt  all 
at  once,  to  alter  the  right  of  election  itjelj ;  to  put  it  into 
the  power  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  to  dilable  any  perfon 
difagreeable  to  them  from  fitting  in  Parliament,  without 
any  other  rule  than  their  own  pleaiure  ;  to  make  inca¬ 
pacities,  either  general  for  deferiptions  of  men,  of  par¬ 
ticular  for  individuals  ;  and  to  take  into  their  body, 
perfons  who  avowedly  had  never  been  chofen  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  legal  electors,  nor  agreeably  to  any  known  rule 
of  law. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  claim  was  founded 
and  combated,  are  not  my  bufinels  here.  Never  has  a 
fubjedf  been  more  amply  and  more  learnedly  handled  ; 
nor  upon  one  fide  in  my  opinion  more  latisfadforily  ;  they 
who  are  not  convinced  by  what  is  already  written  would 
not  receive  convidfion  though  one  arojc  Jrom  the  dead. 

I  too  have  thought  on  this  fubjeft :  but  my  purpofe 
here,  is  only  to  confider  it  as  a  part  of  the  favourite  pro- 
je6t  of  Government  ;  to  observe  on  the  motives  which 
led  to  it  ;  and  to  trace  its  political  conlequences. 

A  violent  rage  for  the  punifhment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  w? 
the  pretence  of  the  whole.  This  gentleman,  by  fettin 
himfelf  ftronglv  in  oppofition  to  the  Court  cabal,  had  be- 
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come  a,  once  an  objea  of  .heir  perfection,  and  of  the 
popular  favour.  1  he  haired  of  the  Court  party  purfu- 
•  ng,  and  the  countenance  of  the  people  proteding  him 
.tveryloon  became  not  at  all  a  queftion  on  the  man,bt 
a  tnal  of  flrength  between  the  two  parties.  The  advan- 
age  of  the  vidory  in  this  particular  conteft  was  the  pre¬ 
fect,  but  not  the  only,  nor  by  any  means,  the  principal 

° ,ls  °Perat>on  upon  the  charader  of  the  Houfe 
ol  Commons  was  the  great  point  in  view.  The  point 
to  be  gatned  by  the  cabal  was  this;  that  a  precedent 
fbculd  be  ertabhflied  tending  to  (hew,  That  the  favour 
0}  the  People  i was  not  Jo  Jure  a  road  as  the  favour  of  the  Court 
even  to  popular  honours  and  popular  trulls.  A  ftrenuous 

ref, fiance  to  every  appearance  of  lawlefs  power;  a  fpirit 
of  independence  carried  to  fome  degree  of  enthufiafm  • 
an  lnquifitive  character  to  difcover,  and  a  bold  one  to 
dtfpiay,  every  corruption  and  every  error  of  Govern- 
ment  5  thefc  are  t^e  qualities  which  recommend  a  man 
to  a  mat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  open  and  meerly 
popular  eledions.  An  indolent  and  fubmiffive  difpofi- 
tion  ;  a  difpofition  to  think  charitably  of  all  the  admits 
o  men  in  power,  and  io  live  in  a  mutual  intercourfe  of 
:i to urs  v 1 tn  tiiern  ;  an  inclination  rather  to  countenance 
a  iirong  ule  of  authority,  than  to  bear  any  fort  of  licen- 
tioufnefson  the  part  of  the  people;  thefeare  unfavourable 
quauties  in  an  open  eledion  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

,  1  he  which  carries  the  people  towards  the 

cnoice  of  the  former,  ^  jufiified  by  reafon  ;  becaufe  a 
man  c.  mch  a  character,  \ven  in  its  exorbitancies,  does 
not  dire dlly  contradia  the  purpofes  of  a  trull,  the  end 
01  Which  is  a  control  on  power.  The  latter  charader 
even  when  ,t  is  not  in  its  extreme,  will  execute  this 
tiutt  but  very  imperfedly  ;  and  if  deviating  to  the  lead 
excefs,  will  certainly  fruftrate  inftead  of  forwarding  (he 
purpofes  of  a  control  on  Government.  But  when  the 
Houle  of  Commons  was  to  be  new  modelled,  this  prin- 
cple  was  rot  only  to  be  changed,  but  reverfed.  Whilft 
“*  )  crieis  committed  in  iupport  of  power,  were  left  to 
the  law,  with  every  advantage  of  favourable  conftrudion 
o  mitigation,  and  finally  of  pardon  ;  all  excefles  on  the 
fu-c  ot  liberty,  or  in  purfuit  of  popular  favour,  or  in  de¬ 
fence  of  popular  rights  and  privileges,  were  not  only  to 
be  punimed  by  the  rigour  of  the  known  law,  but  bv  a 
dijeretionary  proceeding  which  brought  on  the  lofs  of  the 

popular 
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popular  objefl  itjelf.  Popularity  was  to  be  rendered,  if 
not  direaiy  penal,  at  lead  highly  dangerous.  The  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  people  might  lead  even  to  a  difquahfication 
of  reprefenting  them.  Their  odium  might  become, 
{trained  through  the  medium  of  two  or  three  conduc¬ 
tions,  the  means  of  fitting  as  the  trudee  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them.  This  is  punifhing  the  offence  in  the  of¬ 
fending  part.  Until  this  time,  the  opinion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  through  the  power  of  an  Affembly,  {Till  in  fome 
fort  popular,  led  to  the  greated  honours  and  emoluments 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  Now  the  principle  is  rever- 
fed  ;  and  the  favour  of  the  Court  is  the  only  fure  way 
of  obtaining  and  holding  thofe  honours  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  difpofal  of  the  people. 

It  dignifies  very  little  how  this  matter  may  be  quibbled 
away.  Example,  the  only  argument  of  effedl  in  civil 
life,  demondrates  the  truth  of  my  propofition.  No¬ 
thing  can  alter  my  opinion  concerning  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  this  example,  until  I  fee  lome  man  for  his 
indiferetion  in  the  fupport  of  power,  for  his  violent  and 
intemperate  fervility,  rendered  incapable  of  fitting  in 
Parliament.  For  as  it  now  {lands,  the  fault  ot  over- 
draining  popular  qualities,  and,  irregularly  if  you  pleale, 
averting  popular  privileges,  has  led  to  difquahfication  ; 
the  oppofite  fault  never  has  produced  the  flighted  pu- 
nifhment.  Refidance  to  power,  has  fhut  the  door  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  one  man  ;  obfequioufncfs 
and  fervility,  to  none. 

Not  that  I  would  encourage  popular  diforder,  or  any 
diforder.  But  I  would  leave  fuch  offences  to  the  law,  to 
be  punifhed  in  meafure  and  proportion.  '1  he  laws  of 
this  country  are  for  the  mod  part  conftituted,  and  wifely 
fo,  for  the  general  ends  of  Government,  rather  than  lor 
the  prefervation  of  our  particular  liberties.  Whatever 
therefore  is  done  in  fupport  of  liberty,  by  perfons  nut  in 
publick  trud,  or  not  adding  mcerly  in  that  truft,  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  more  or  lefs  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the 
law  ;  and  the  law  itfelf  is  diffident  to  animadvert  upon 
it  with  great  feverity.  Nothing  indeed  can  hinder  that 
fevere  letter  from  crufhing  us,  except  the  temperaments 
it  may  receive  from  a  trial  by  jury.  But  if  the  habit  pre¬ 
vails  of  going  beyohd  the  law ,  and  luperleding  this  judica¬ 
ture,  of  carrying  offences,  real  or  luppofed,  into  the  le- 
gillative  bodies,  who  dull  edablifh  themfelves  into  courts 
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of  criminal  equity  (fo  the  Star  Chamber  has  been  called  by 
Eord  bacon)  all  the  evils  of  the  Star  Chamber  are  revived. 
A  large  and  liberal  conftrudlion  in  afeertaining  offences, 
and  a  diferetionary  power  in  punifhing  them,  is  the  idea 
of  criminal  equity  ;  which  is  in  truth  a  monder  in  Jurif- 
prudence.  It  fignifies  nothing  whether  a  court  for  this 
purpofe  be  a  Committee  of  Council,  or  an  Houfe  of 
Commons,  or  an  Houle  of  Lords;  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjedt  w'ill  be  equally  fubverted  by  it.  The  true  end 
and  purpofe  of  that  Houfe  of  Parliament  which  entertains 
fuch  a  jurifdidlion  will  be  dedroyed  by  it. 

I  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  man  living  believes, 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  pumfhed  for  the  indecency  of  his 
publications,  or  the  impiety  of  his  ranfacked  clofet.  If 
lie  had  fallen  in  a  common  {laughter  of  libellers  and  blaf- 
phemers,  I  could  well  believe,  that  nothing  more  was 
meant  than  was  pretended.  But  when  I  fee  that,  for 
years  together,  full  as  impious,  and  perhaps  more  dan¬ 
gerous  writings  to  religion  and  virtue  and  order,  have 
not  been  punifhed,  nor  their  authors  difcountenanced  ; 
that  the  mod  audacious  libels  on  Royal  Majedy  have 
paired  'without  notice  ;  that  the  mod  treafonable  invec¬ 
tives  againd  the  laws,  liberties,  and  conditution  of  the 
country,  have  not  met  with  the  dighted  animadverfion  ; 

I  mud  confider  this  as  a  diocking  and  fhamelefs  pretence. 
Never  did  an  envenomed  feurrility  againd  every  thing 
facred  and  civil,  public  and  private,  rage  through  the 
kingdom  with  fuch  a  furious  and  unbridled  licence.  All 
this  wdiiie  the  peace  of  the  nation  mud  be  fliaken,  to 
ruin  one  libeller,  and  to  tear  from  the  populace  a  fingle 
favourite. 

Nor  is  it  that  vice  meerly  fkulks  in  an  obfeure  and 
contemptible  impunity.  Does  not  the  public  behold 
with  indignation,  peribns  not  only  generally  fcandalous 
in  their  lives,  but  the  identical  perfons  v/ho  by  their  fo- 
ciety,  their  indrudlion,  their  example,  their  encourage¬ 
ment,  have  drawn  this  man  into  the  very  faults  which 
have  furnifhed  the  Cabal  with  a  pretence  for  his  perfe¬ 
ction,  loaded  wuth  every  kind  of  favour,  honour  and 
didindtion  which  a  Court  can  bedovv  ?  Add  but  the 
crime  of  lervihty  (the  feedum  crimen  fervitutis )  to  every 
other  crime,  and  the  whole  mafs  is  immediately  tranf- 
muted  into  virtue,  and  becomes  the  juft  fubjedt  of  re¬ 
ward  and  honour.  When  therefore  I  refit dt  upon  this 

method 
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method  purfued  by  the  cabal  in  diftributing  rewards  and 
punifhments,  I  mud  conclude  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the 
objedV  of  perfecution,  not  on  account  of  what  he  has 
done  in  common  with  others  who  are  the  objedfs  of  re¬ 
ward,  but  for  that  in  which  he  differs  from  many  of 
them  :  that  he  is  purfued  for  the  fpirited  difpofitions 
which  are  blended  with  his  vices  ;  tor  his  unconquera¬ 
ble  firmnefs,  for  his  refolute,  indefatigable  ftrenuous  re¬ 
finance  againft  opprethon. 

In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  man  that  was 
to  be  punifhed,  nor  his  faults  that  were  to  bedifeounte- 
nanced.  Oppofition  to  adls  of  power  was  to  be  marked 
by  a  kind  of  civil  profeription.  The  popularity  which 
fhould  arife  from  fuch  an  oppofition  was  to  be  fhewn  un¬ 
able  to  protedf  it.  The  qualities  by  which  court  is  made 
to  the  people,  were  to  render  every  fault  inexpiable, 
and  every  error  irretrievable.  The  qualities  by  which 
court  is  made  to  power,  were  to  cover  and  to  fandfify 
every  thing.  He  that  will  have  a  hire  and  honourable 
feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  mull  take  care  how  he 
adventures  to  cultivate  popular  qualities  ;  otherwife  he 
may  remember  the  old  maxim,  Breves  et  injaijlos  populi 
Romani  amores.  If,  therefore,  a  purfuit  of  popularity 
expofe  a  man  to  greater  dangers  than  a  difpofition  to 
fervility,  the  principle  which  is  the  life  and  foul  of  popu¬ 
lar  elections,  will  perifh  out  of  the  conhitution. 

It  behoves  the  people  of  Fngjand  to  confider  how  the 
Houle  of  Commons  under  the  operation  of  thefe  exam¬ 
ples  muff  of  neceflity  be  conftituted.  On  the  lide  of  the 
Court  will  be,  all  honours,  offices,  emoluments  •  every 
fort  of  perfonal  gratification  to  avarice  or  vanity  ;  and, 
what  is  of  more  moment  to  moll  gentlemen,  the  means 
of  growing,  by  innumerable  petty  tervices  to  individuals, 
into  a  fpreading  intereh  in  their  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  fupnofe  a  perfon  unconnected  with  the  Court, 
and  in  oppofition  to  its  fyftem.  For  his  own  perfon,  no 
office,  or  emolument,  or  title  ;  no  promotion,  ecclefi- 
afiical,  or  civil,  or  military,  or  naval,  for  children,  or 
brothers,  or  kindred.  In  vain  an  expiring  filtered  in  a 
borough  calls  for  offices,  or  imall  livings,  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  mayors,  and  aldermen,  and  capital  burgelTes. 
His  Court  rival  has  them  all.  He  can  do  an  infinite 
number  of  a£ts  of  generofity  and  kindnefs,  and  even  of 
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public  fpirit.  He  can  procure  indemnity  from  quarters. 
He  can  procure  advantages  in  trade.  He  can  get  par¬ 
dons  for  offences.  He  can  obtain  a  thoufand  favours, 
and  avert  a  thoufand  evils.  He  may,  while  he  betrays 
every  valuable  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  be  a  benefa£for, 
a  patron,  a  father,  a  guardian-  angel,  to  his  borough. 
The  unfortunate  independent  member  has  nothing  to  of¬ 
fer  but  harfh  refufal,  or  pitiful  excufe,  or  defpondent 
reprefentation  of  an  hopelefs  intereft.  Except  from  his 
private  fortune,  in  which  he  may  be  equalled,  perhaps 
exceeded,  by  his  Court  competitor,  he  has  no  way  of 
fhewing  any  one  good  quality,  or  of  making  a  fingle 
friend.  In  the  Houfe,  he  votes  for  ever  in  a  difpirited 
minority.  If  he  fpeaks,  the  doors  are  locked.  A  body 
of  loquacious  place-men  go  out  to  tell  the  world,  that 
all  he  aims  at,  is  to  get  into  office.  If  he  has  not  the 
talent  of  elocution,  which  is  the  cafe  of  many  as  wile  and 
knowing  men  as  any  in  the  Houfe,  he  is  liable  to  all 
theie  inconveniencies,  without  the  eclat  which  attends 
upon  any  tolerably  fuccefsful  exertion  of  eloquence.  Can 
we  conceive  a  more  difeouraging  poft  of  duty  than  this  ? 
Strip  it  of  the  poor  reward  of  popularity ;  fuffer  even 
the  exceffes  committed  in  defence  of  the  popular  intereit, 
to  become  a  ground  for  the  majority  of  that  Houfe  to 
form  a  difqualification  out  of  the  line  of  the  law,  and  at 
their  pleaiure,  attended  not  only  with  the  lofs  of  the 
franchife,  but  with  every  kind  of  perfonal  difgrace.' — If 
this  (hall  happen,  the  people  of  this  kingdom  may  be  af- 
fured,  that  they  cannot  be  firmly  or  faithfully  ferved  by 
any  man.  It  is  out  of  the  nature  of  men  and  things  that 
they  fhould  ;  and  their  preemption  will  be  equal  to 
their  folly,  if  they  expert  it.  The  power  of  the  people, 
within  the  laws,  mull  fhew  itfell  lufficient  to  protect 
every  reprefen tative  in  the  animated  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  that  duty  cannot  be  performed.  T.  he  Houfe  of 
Commons  can  never  be  a  control  on  other  parts  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  unlefs  they  are  controlled  themfelves  by  their 
conftituents;  and  unlefs  thefe  conftituents  poffefs  fome 
right  in  the  choice  of  that  Houfe,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  that  Houfe  to  take  away.  If  they  fuffer  this 
powder  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to  ftand,  they  have  ut¬ 
terly  perverted  every  other  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  late  proceeding,  I  will  not  fay,  is  contrary 

to 
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to  law;  it  mujl  be  fo ;  for  the  power  which  is  claimed 
cannot,  by  any  poflibility,  be  a  legal  power  in  any  limited 
member  of  Government. 

The  power  which  they  claim,  of  declaring  incapaci¬ 
ties,  would  not  be  above  the  juft  claims  01  a  final  jn  fea¬ 
ture,  if  they  had  not  laid  it  down  as  a  leading  principle, 
that  they  had  no  rule  in  the  exercife  of  this  claim,  but 
their  own  difereiion.  Not  one  of  their  abettors  has  ever 
undertaken  to  afiign  the  principle  of  unfitnefs,  the  fpe- 
cies  or  degree  of  delinquency,  on  which  the  Houfe  ot 
Commons  will  expel,  nor  the  mode  of  proceeding  upon 
it,  nor  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  eftablifhed.  The 
direct  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  hrft  franchife  ot 
an  Englifhman,  and  that  on  which  all  the  reft  vitally  de¬ 
pend,  is  to  be  forfeited  for  fome  offence  which  no  man 
knows,  and  which  is  to  be  proved  by  no  known  rule 
whatfoever  of  legal  evidence.  This  is  lo  anomalous  to 
our  whole  conftitution,  that  I  will  venture  to'  lay,  the 
moft  trivial  right  which  the  fubjedt  claims,  never  was, 
nor  can  be,  forfeited  in  Inch  a  manner. 

The  whole  of  their  ufurpation  is  eftablifhed  upon  this 
method  of  arguing.  We  do  not  make  laws.  No  ;  we 
do  not  contend  for  this  power.  We  only  declare  law  ; 
and,  as  we  are  a  tribunal  both  competent  and  lupreme, 
what  we  declare  to  be  law  becomes  law,  although  it 
fhould  not  have  been  lo  before.  '\  bus  the  circumttance 
of  having  no  appeal  from  their  jurifdidtion  is  made  to 
imply  that  they  have  no  rule  in  the  exercile  of  it  ;  the 
judgment  does  not  derive  its  validity  from  its  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  law;  but  prepofteroully  the  law  is  made  to 
attend  on  the  judgment  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  judgment 
is  no  other  than  the  occafional  will  oj  the  Houfe.  An  ar¬ 
bitrary  diicretion  leads,  legality  follows  ;  which  is  juft 
the  very  nature  and  d'efeription  of  a  legillativc  add. 

This  claim  in  their  hands  was  no  barren  theory.  It 
was  purfued  into  its  utmoft  confequences  ;  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  principle  has  begot  a  correspondent  practice.  A 
lyftematic  Ipirit  has  been  fhewn  upon  both  fides.  The 
eiedtors  of  Middlefex  chole  a  perfon  whom  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  had  voted  incapable  ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  lias  taken  in  a  member  whom  the  debtors  of  Mid¬ 
dlefex  had  not  chofen.  By  a  conftrudtion  on  that  legi- 
flative  power  which  had  been  a  (Turned,  they  declared 
that  the  true  legal  lenfe  of  the  county  was  contuned  in 
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the  minority,  on  that  occafion  ;  and  might,  on  a  refin¬ 
ance  to  a  vote  oi  incapacity,  be  contained  in  any  mino¬ 
rity. 

When  any  conftrudlion  of  law  goes  againft  the  fpirit 
of  the  privilege  it  was  meant  to  fupport,  it  is  a  vicious 
conftrudtion.  It  is  material  to  us  to  be  reprefented 
really  and  bona  fide,  and  not  in  forms,  in  types,  and  fha- 
dows,  and  fidlions  of  law.  1  he  right  of  election  was 
not  eftablifhed  meerly  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  fatisfy  fome 
method  and  rule  of  technical  reafoning  ;  it  was  not  a 
principle  which  might  fubftitute  a  Titius  or  a  Marvins, 
a  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe ,  in  the  place  of  a  man  fpeci- 
ally  choien  ;  not  a  principle  which  was  juft  as  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  one  man  as  with  another.  It  is  a  right,  the 
effedt  of  which  is  to  give  to  the  people,  that  man,  and 
that  man  only,  whom  by  their  voices,  actually,  not  con- 
ftrudtivcly  given,  they  declare  that  they  know,  efteem, 
love,  and  truft.  This  right  is  a  matter  within  their 
own  power  ot  judging  and  feeling  ;  not  an  ens  rationis 
and  creature  of  law  :  nor  can  thole  devices,  by  which 
any  thing  elfe  is  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  fuch  an  ac¬ 
tual  choice,  anfwer  in  the  leaft  degree  the  end  of  repre¬ 
fen  tat  ion. 

I  know  that  the  courts  of  law  have  made  as  drained 
conftrudtions  in  other  cafes.  Such  is  the  conftrudtion  in 
common  recoveries.  The  method  of  conftrudion  which 
in  that  caie  gives  to  the  perfon  in  remainder,  tor  their 
fecurity  and  reprefentative,  the  door-keeper,  cryer,  or 
fweeper  of  the  Court,  or  fome  other  fhadowy  being 
without  fubftance  or  effect,  is  a  fidtion  ot  a  very  coarle 
texture.  J  his  was  however  luffered,  by  the  acquiefcence 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  for  ages  ;  becauie  the  evafton  of 
the  cld  ftatute  ot  Weftminfter,  which  authorifed  perpe¬ 
tuities,  had  more  fenfe  and  utility  than  the  law  which 
was  evaded.  But  an  attempt  to  turn  the  right  of  elec¬ 
tion  into  inch  a  farce  and  mockery  as  a  fidtitious  fine 
and  recovery,  will,  I  hope,  have  another  fate;  becaufe 
the  laws  which  give  it  are  infinitely  dear  to  us,  and  the 
evafton  is  infinitely  contemptible. 

1  he  people  indeed  have  been  told,  that  this  power  of 
difcretionary  ddquahhcation  is  veiled  in  hands  that  they 
may  truft,  and  who  will  be  fure  not  to  abufe  it  to  their 
prejudice.  Until  I  find  fomething  in  this  argument  dif¬ 
fering  irom  that  on  which  every  mode  of  deipotifm  has 

been 
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Wn  defended,  I  (hall  not  be  inclined  to  pay  it  any  great 

Xfcl-  The  people  >'« 

Pelves  with  the  eve, cite  of  .he.r  owr  prmlego, 
not  defire  this  kind  intervention  ol  the  Heine  of  Con.- 
mens  to  free  them  from  the  burthen.  T  hey  are ice  - 
tainly  in  the  right.  They  ought  not  to  truft  the jJHoufc 
of  Commons  with  a  power  over  their  fianchi.es  .  -  • 

the  conftitution,  which  placed  two  othei  coordm  c 
powers  to  control  it,  repofed  no  fuch  confidence  1 
[hat  body.  It  were  a  folly  well  deferving  lervitude  for 
its  punifhment,  to  be  full  of  confidence  where  the  laws 
are  full  of  diflruft ;  and  to  give  to  an  Home  ot  Common. , 
arrogating  to  its  foie  refolution  the  mod  harfh  and  odi- 
ous  part  oHegiflauve  authority,  that  degree  of  fubm.f- 
fion  which  is  due  only  to  the  Legiflaturc  it  felt. 

When  the  tloufe  of  Commons,  in  an  endeavour  t  ob¬ 
tain  new  advantages  at  the  expence  ol  the  ot.ier  orders 
of  the  (late,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commons  at  large,  hare 
purfued  ftrong  meafures ;  if  it  were  not  juft,  it  was  at 
lead  natural,  that  the  conftituents  (hould  connive  at  all 
their  proceedings ;  becaufe  we  were  ourfelves  ultimate¬ 
ly  to  profit.  But  when  this  fubmiflion  is  urged  to  us, 
in  a  conteft  between  the  reprefentatives  and  onrie.ves 
and  where  nothing  can  be  put  into  their  fcale  w.uch  » 
not  taken  from  ours,  they  fancy  us  to  be  children  when 
they  tell  us  they  are  our  reprefentatives,  our  own  ft 
and  blood,  and  that  all  the  ftripes  they  give  us  are  lor 
our  o-ood.  The  very  defire  ot  that  body  to  have  tuch  a 
truft  contrary  to  law  repofed  in  them,  (hews  that_  they 
are  not  worthy  of  it.  They  certainly  will  ahuie  u. ; 
becaufe  all  men  pofteffed  of  an  uncontrolled  di, ere  non¬ 
ary  power  leading  to  the  aggrandifement  and  profit  ol 
their  own  body  have  always  abufed  it  j  and  I  fee  no  par¬ 
ticular  fandity  in  our  times,  that  is  at  all  likely,  >;  a 
miraculous  operation,  to  overrule  the  courfa  ol  nauue. 

But  we  muft  purpofely  fhut  our  eyes,  il  we  conlm  i 
this  matter  meerly  as  a  conteft  between  the  Houle  ot 
Commons  and  the  Eledors.  The  true  conteft  is  be 
tween  the  Eledors  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Crown  ;  me 
Crown  adding  by  an  inftrumental  Houle  o!  Commons. 
It  is  precilely  the  fame,  whether  the  Mimfters  ot^  the 
Crown  can  difqnalify  by  a  dependent  Houle  ot  Com¬ 
mons  or  by  a  dependent  court  of  Star  Chamber,  or  by  a 
dependent  court  of  King’s-Bench.  If  once  Members  <d 

Parliament  can  be  practically  convinced,  that  they  «« 

not 
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of  the  Court.  e,ve>  to  the  influence 

Indeed,  a  Parliament  unconneAv-^  ,„;,v 
IS  ^ffential  to  a  Miniftry  unconnefed  with  rl^  Pe°?  6’ 
and  therefore  thofe  who  faw  throulh  ,![  ,  ®  pe°Ple  * 

Acuities  the  interior  Miniftry  wadM  and  thTT  ^ 
were  dragged,  in  this  bufinefi,  will’c^L-  of T 
prodigious  importance,  the  new  corns  of  Ki  >  f 
this  principle  of  occafionul  •>,-  t  !  lng  s  men  held 

to  the  whole  body  of  their  defltn  ^  lnCaPacitation> 

t  cr~s*  w“  **  >°  co». 

b».  „  c  ;  ,  .  o  *«re  wanted 

oOrtoney  to  be  laid  out  according  tn’t/e^kafuretf  “he 

i  o  compleat  the  fcheme  of  bringing  our  Court  to  a 

celn  m  ecTeAhetnT,;b0UrinS  M(“es,  it  w  ne 
venue  ’w  ieh  ff’  T™7  thofe  appropriations  of  re. 

laws  had  done 

’!'•  *  ,n  *7%  had  amounted  to  c  i  a  000/  c;„  l 

cation  had  been  made  upon  former  So  S  k  apP*'- 

«  'o  former  manner  would”,  no mS"  *  T  t0  ?° 
pie  ent  purpofe.  7  ar,s  an(wer  tlle 

Whenever  the  Crown  had  come  to  ft,„  n 

Ov[lLh?PPlf  "  '  |£  difcharginS  of  debts  d°nfoTthe 
of  the  three  fc  iZtg  S£^df6ranted  with  one 
of  them.  Either  it  was  hated  £  P°",etlraes  w“h  all 

pz°s  ivtPfP 

uss  Ms  fil'd"  t  irt^ 

attasiiLSr® 

On.-en  Anno  ti,  n  uunes.  in  the  reign  of 

4 ‘  \tilt  ^rovvn  was  found  in  debt  The  lefTVi 
r'Bmd  §rantlEg  away  fome  part  of  her  revenue  bv£' 

d  Ttrino'  -/  It  4  ^  ^  fach  it  certainly  was,  for  dif- 

d'“r-'nS  i!  do«  not  appear  that  the  duties  which 

were 
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were  then  applied  to  the  ordinary  Government  produ¬ 
ced  clear  above  580,000  /.  a  year  ;  becaufe,  when 
they  were  afterwards  granted  to  George  the  Firft 
2o  000 1.  was  added  to  complete  the  whole  to  700,000 / 

I  S  Indeed  it  was  then  afferted,  and,  1  have  no 
doubt, '  truely,  that  for  many  years .the  n«  produce 

did  not  amount  to  above  550,000  . 

extraordinary  charges  were  bef.des  very  confer  able; 

equal  at  lea ft,  to  any  we  have  known  in  our  time.  The 

» NiJ*  **•  "?> fo”" 

of  money  ;  but  .» 

bv  borrowing  upon  the  Civil  Lilt  un  s.  ,  .  r 

The  Civil  Lift  debt  was  twice  paid  in  the  reign  * 
George  the  Firft.  The  money  was  granted  upon  the 
fame  plan  which  had  been  followed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  Civil  Lift  revenues  were  then  mortga¬ 
ged  for  the  fum  to  be  railed,  and  flood  charged  with  the 

raniom  of  their  own  deliverance.  r\v\  1 

George  the  Second  received  an  addition  to  his  Civil 

I  ift  Duties  were  granted  tor  the  purpo.e  o  rat  ing 
L,lt.  uut.es  we  b  until  he  had  reigned 

nineteen  ^years,  and  after'  the  laft  rebellion  drat  he 
called  upon  Parliament  for  a  difeharge  of  t  e  w  \ 
debt.  The  extraordinary  charges  brought  on  by  the 

rebellion,  account  fully  tor  the  nece ^‘“’’Lvcrnment 
However,  the  extraoi  dinary  charges  or 
were  not  thought  a  ground  fit  to  be  relied  on. 

A  deficiency  of  the  Civ, l  Lift  dunes  for  lcveral  vea.s 
before,  was  ftated  as  the  principal  if  not  the  ivhole, 
ground  on  which  an  application  to  Parliament  could  b^ 
fuftified.  About  this  time  the  produce  of  theft. 
had  fallen  pretty  low,  and  even  upon  an  average  o  ° 
•whole  reign  never  produced  800,000/.  a  )c..  e 

thCThataprince  reigned  fourteen  years  afterwards  :  not 
„„1,  no  new  demands  were  made  ■  b».  wr.h  e •  m;,el, 

.rood  order  were  his  revenues  and  expences  rcDula  ., 

jUb  many  «f 

hand,  on  his  deceafe,  .moimling  to  about  j  JO.mJ; 
aonlicable  to  the  fcrvice  of  the  Civil  Lift  1 

M  iiefty  So  that,  if  this  Reign  commenc'd  w  • 
“ol«/'ob.r6«  than  iher,  ...  cnonsyh.jd 
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more  than  enough,  abundantly  to  fupply  all  the  ex 
traordtnary  expence.  That  the  civil  Lift  Ihould  have 
been  exceeded  in  the  two  former  reigns,  efpecially 
hi  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft,  was  not  at  all  furpri- 
™g.  His  revenue  was  but  700,000/.  annually; 

V  U  CVer  milch  dear.  The  prodigious  and 

dangerous  difaftethon  to  the  very  being  of  the  eftablifti 

ment,  and  the  caufe  of  a  Pretender  then  powerfully 
abetted  110m  abroad,  produced  many  demands  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  nature  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Much 
management  and  great  expences  were  neceflary  But 
the  throne  of  no  Prince  has  (food  upon  more  unfhaken 
foundations  than  that  of  his  prefent  Majefty. 

7°  !mve  exceeded  the  fum  given  for  the  Civil  Lift 
and  to  have  incurred  a  debt  without  fpecial  authority 
ot  I  aril ament,  was,  prtma  fade,  a  criminal  aft  •  as 
tuch  Mimfters  ought  naturally  rather  to  have  with¬ 
drawn  it  from  the  intpeSion,  than  to  have  expofed 
it  to  the  ferutiny,  of  Parliament.  Certainly  they  ought 
ol  themfelves,  officioufly  to  have  come  armed  wiih  every 
01 1  of  argument,  which,  by  explaining,  could  excule, 
a  matter  m  ltfelf  of  prefumpttve  guilt.  But  the  terrors 
ot  the  Houle  of  Commons  are  no  longer  for  Minis¬ 
ters. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  charafter  of  the 
Home  of  Commons,  as  truftee  of  the  public  purfe 
would  have  led  them  to  call  with  a  punailious  folicitude 
for  every  public  account,  and  to  have  examined  into 
them  with  the  molt  rigorous  accuracy. 

The  capital  ufe  of  an  account  is,  that  the  reality  of 
the  charge,  the  reafon  of  incurring  it,  and  the  juftice  and 
nece  -it v  ot  difeharging  it,  ftiould  all  appear  antecedent 
to  the  payment.  No  man  ever  pays  firft,  and  calls  for 
his  account  afterwards  ;  becaufe  he  would  thereby  let 
out  ot  his  hands  the  principal,  and  indeed  only  effeaual 
means  of  compelling  a  full  and  fair  one.  But  in 
national  bufinefs,  there  is  an  additional  reafon  for  a 
previous  produdfion  of  every  account.  It  is  a  check 
perhaps  the  only  one,  upon  a  corrupt  and  prodi¬ 
gy..  uie  of  public  money.  An  account  after  payment 
is  to  no  rational  purpofean  account.  However,  the  Houfe 
o  Commons  thought  all  thefe  to  be  antiquated  princ¬ 
iples  ;  they  were  ot  opinion,  that  the  moft  Parliamen¬ 
tary  way  of  proceeding  was,  to  pay  firft  what  the 

Court 
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Court  thought  proper  to  demand,  and  to  take  its  chance 
for  an  examination  into  accounts  at  fome  time  of  great¬ 
er  leifure. 

The  nation  had  fettled  800,000  /.  a  year  on  the 
Crown,  as  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  its  dignity,  upon 
the  eftimate  of  its  own  Minifters.  When  Minifters 
came  to  parliament,  and  faid  that  this  allowance  had 
not  been  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  and  that  they  had 
incurred  a  debt  of  500,000  /.  would  it  not  have  been  na¬ 
tural  for  Parliament  firft  to  have  afked,  how,  and  by 
what  means,  their  appropriated  allowance  came  to  be 
infufficient  ?  Would  it  not  have  favoured  of  fome  atten¬ 
tion  to  juftice,  to  have  feen  in  what  periods  ot  Admini- 
ftration  this  debt  had  been  originally  incurred  ?  that 
they  might  difeover,  and,  if  need  were,  animadvert  on 
the  perfons  who  were  found  the  mod:  culpable  ?  Jo  put 
their  hands  upon  fuch  articles  of  expenditure  as  they 
thought  improper  or  exccffive,  and  to  fecure,  in  future, 
againft  fuch  mifapplication  or  exceeding  ?  Accounts  fer 
any  other  purpofes  are  but  a  matter  ot  curiofity,  and  no 
genuine  parliamentary  objedl.  All  the  accounts  which 
could  anfwer  any  of  thefe  purpores  were  refufed,  or 
poftponed  by  previous  queftions.  Every  idea  ot  pre¬ 
vention  was  reje&ed,  as  conveying  an  improper  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  Minifters  of  the  Crown. 

When  every  leading  account  had  been  refufed,  ma¬ 
ny  others  were  granted  with  fufficient  facility.  But 
with  great  candour  alio,  the  Eloufe  was  informed, 
that  hardly  any  of  them  could  be  ready  until  the 
next  feflion  ;  fome  of  them  perhaps  not  fo  loon.  But, 
in  order  firmly  to  eftablilh  the  precedent  of  payment  pre¬ 
vious  to  account ,  and  to  form  it  into  a  fettled  rule  of  the 
Eloufe,  the  god  in  the  machine  was  brought  down  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  the  wonder-working  Law  oj  Parliament. 
It  was  alledged,  that  it  is  the  law  of  Parliament,  when 
any  demand  comes  from  the  Crown,  that  the  I  Joule 
mull  go  immediately  into  the  Committee  ol  Supply  ;  m 
which  Committee  it  wras  allowed  that  the  production  and 
examination  of  accounts  would  be  quite  propei  and 
regular.  It  was  therefore  carried,  that  they  fhould  go 
into  the  Committee  without  delay,  and  without  ac¬ 
counts,  in  order  to  examine  with  great  order  and  re¬ 
gularity  things  that  could  not  poftibly  come  before 

them. 
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fhem-  Altcr  ‘his  flroke  of  orderly  and  Parliamentary 
Wlt  and  humour,  they  went  into  the  Committee  ;  and 
very  generoufly  voted  the  payment. 

There  was  a  circumftance  in  that  debate  too  remark¬ 
able  to  be  over-looked.  This  debt  of  the  Civil  Lift  was 
ah  along  argued  upon  the  fame  footing  as  a  debt  of  the 
State,  conti-aded  upon  national  authority.  Its  payment 
was  urged  as  equally  preffing  upon  the  public  faith  and 
honour  :  and  when  the  whole  year’s  account  was  ftated, 
m  what  is  called  The  Budget ,  the  Miniftrv  valued 
themfelves  on  the  payment  of  fo  much  public  debt,  juft 
as  ft  they  had  difeharged  500,000  /.  of  navy  or  ex- 
cheqiier  btlls.  Though,  in  truth,  their  payment,  from 
tne  01  n  ctng  Fund,  of  debt  which  was  never  contracted 
by  F  ai  uainentary  authority,  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poles,  fo  much  debt  incurred.  But  fuch  is  the  prefent 
notion  of  public  credit,  and  payment  of  debt.  No  won¬ 
der  that  it  produces  fuch  effedfs. 

No:  was  the  Houfe  at  all  more  attentive  to  a  provi¬ 
dent  fecurity  againft  future,  than  it  had  been  to  a  vin¬ 
dictive  retroipeC:  to  paft,  mifmanagements.  I  fhould 
have  thought  indeed  that  a  Minifterial  promile,  during 
their  own  continuance  in  office,  might  have  been  given, 
though  this  would  have  been  but  a  poor  fecurity  for  the 
pubnek.  Mr.  Pelham  gave  fuch  an  aftiirance,  and  he 
kept  his  word.  ^  But  nothing  was  capable  of  extorting 
f»om  our  Minifters  any  thing  which  had  the  leaf!  refem- 
luan^e  to  a  promiie  of  confining  the  expences  of  the 
Civil  Lift  within  the  limits  which  had  been  fettled  by 
Parliament.  This  referve  of  theirs  I  look  upon  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  cleared:  declaration,  that  they  were 
rdolved  upon  a  contrary  courfe. 

However,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  in 
t  .e  speech  from  the  ]  hrone,  after  thanking  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  relief  io  liberally  granted,  the  Minifters 
inform  the  two  Houfes,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  con¬ 
fine  the  expences  of  the  Civil  Government — within  what 
hmits  think  you  ?  Thole  which  the  law  had  preferibed  ? 

,Sjoti  *n  ^le  ce  fuch  limits  as  the  honour  of  the 

c  Crown  can  poffibly  admit.” 

.  *  hus  they  eftablifhed  an  arbitrary  ftandard  for  that  dig¬ 
nity  which  Parliament  had  defined  and  limited  to  a  legal 
ftandard.  They  gave  themfelves  under  the  lax  and  indeter¬ 
minate  idea  of  the  Honour  of  the  Crown ,  a  full  loofe  for  all 
manner  of  difhpation,  and  all  manner  of  corruption.  This 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary  ftandard  they  were  not  afraid  to  hold  out  to 
both  Houfes  ;  while  an  idle  and  unoperative  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  eftimating  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  at  800,000/. 
and  confining  it  to  that  fum,  adds  to  the  number  of  ob- 
folete  ftatutes  which  load  the  fhelves  of  libraries  without 
any  fort  of  advantage  to  the  people. 

After  this  proceeding,  I  fuppofe  that  no  man  can  be 
fo  weak  as  to  think  that  the  Crown  is  limited  to  any 
fettled  allowance  whatfoever.  For  if  the  Minifiry  has 
800,000 /.  a  year  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  if  by  the 
law  of  Parliament  all  the  debts  which  exceed  it  aie  to  be 
paid  previous  to  the  production  of  any  account  ;  I  pre¬ 
fume  that  this  is  equivalent  to  an  income  with  no  other 
limits  than  the  abilities  of  the  fubjeft  and  the  moderation 
of  the  Court ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fuch  an  income  as  is 
pofiefled  by  every  abfolute  Monarch  in  Europe.  It 
amounts,  as  a  perfon  of  great  ability  faid  in  the  debate, 
to  an  unlimited  power  of  drawing  upon  the  Sinking  Fund. 
Its  (  on  the  public  credit  of  this  kingdom  muff  be 
obvious  ;  for  in  vain  is  the  Sinking  Fund  the  great  but- 
trefs  of  all  the  reft,  it  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Minifiry 
to  refort  to  it  for  the  payment  of  any  debts  which  they 
may  choofe  to  incur,  under  the  name  ot  the  Civil  Lift, 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  Committee,  which 
thinks  itfelf  obliged  by  law  to  vote  fupplies  without  any 
other  account  than  that  of  the  nicer  cxiftence  of  the 
debt. 

Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  is  a  ferious  fum.  But 
it  is  nothing  to  the  prolific  principle  upon  which  the  fum 
was  voted  ;  a  principle  that  may  be  well  called,  the 
fruitful  mother  of  an  hundred  more.  Neither  is  the  damage 
to  public  credit  of  very  great  confequcnce,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  refults  to  public  morals  and  to  the 
fafety  of  the  conftitution,  from  theexhauftlefs  mine  of  cor¬ 
ruption  opened  by  the  precedent,  and  to  be  wrought  by 
the  principle,  of  the  late  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Civil  Lift.  The  power  of  diferetionary  difqualification 
by  one  law  of  Parliament,  and  the  ncceffity  of  paying 
every  debt  of  the  Civil  Lift  by  another  law  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  if  fuffered  to  pals  unnoticed,  muft  eftablifh  fuch 
a  fund  of  rewards  and  terrors  as  will  make  Parliament 
the  beft  appendage  and  fupport  of  arbitrary  power  that 
ever  was  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  This  is  felt. 
The  quarrel  is  begun  between  the  Reprefentatives  and 

the 
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the  People.  The  Court  faction  have  at  length  com* 
miited  them. 

In  fuch  a  drait  the  wifed  may  well  be  perplexed,  and 
the  boldeft  daggered.  The  circumdances  are  in  a 
great  meafure  new.  We  have  hardly  any  land-marks 
from  the  wifdom  of  our  ancedors,  to  guide  us.  At  bed 
we  can  only  follow  the  fpirit  of  their  proceeding  in  other 
cafes.  I  know  the  diligence  with  which  my  obfervati- 
ons  on  our  public  diforders  have  been  made  ;  I  am  very 
fure  of  the  integrity  of  the  motives  on  which  they  are 
publifhed  ;  I  cannot  be  equally  confident  in  any  plan  for 
the  abiolute  cure  of  thofe  diforders,  or  for  their  certain 
future  prevention.  My  aim  is  to  bring  this  matter  into 
more  public  difeuffion.  Let  the  fagacity  of  others  work 
upon  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  medical  writers  to  de fi¬ 
eri  be  hidories  of  difeafes  very  accurately,  on  whofe  cure 
they  can  fay  but  very  little. 

The  fird  ideas  which  generally  fugged  themfelves, 
for  the  cure  of  Parliamentary  diforders,  are,  to  fhorten 
the  duration  of  Parliaments ;  and  to  difqualify  all,  or  a 
great  number  of  placemen,  from  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  Whatever  efficacy  there  may  be  in  thofe  re¬ 
medies,  I  am  fure  in  Phe  prefent  date  of  things  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  apply  them.  A  redoration  of  the  right  of 
free  election  is  a  preliminary  indifpenlable  to  every  other 
reformation.  What  alterations  ought  afterwards  to  be 
made  m  the  conditution,  is  a  matter  of  deep  and  difficult 
refearcb. 

If  I  wrote  meerly  to  pleafe  the  popular  palate,  it 
would  indeed  be  as  little  troublefome  to  me  as  to  another, 
to  extol  thele  remedies,  lo  famous  in  fpeculation,  but  to 
which  their  greated  admirers  have  never  attempted  fie- 
rioudy  to  refort  in  praHice.  I  confefs  then,  that  I  have 
no  fort  of  reliance  upon  either  a  Triennial  Parliament, 
or  a  Place -bill.  With  regard  to  the  former,  perhaps  it 
might  rather  ferve  to  counteract,  than  to  promote  the 
ends  that  are  propofed  by  it.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  diforders  among  the  people  attending  frequent 
elections,  I  fhould  be  fearful  of  committing,  every  three 
years,  the  independent  gentlemen  of  the  country  into  a 
conted  with  the  Treafury.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  which  of 
the  contending  parties  would  be  ruined  fird.  Whoever 
has  taken  a  careful  view  of  public  proceedings,  fio  as  to 
endeavour  to  ground  his  fpeculations  on  his  experience, 

mud 
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mufthave  obferved  how  prodigioufly  greater  the  power 
of  Miniftry  is  in  the  firft  and  laft  feff ion  of  a  Parliament, 
than  it  is  in  the  intermediate  period,  when  Members  fit 
a  little  firm  on  their  feats.  The  perfons  of  the  greateft 
Parliamentary  experience,  with  whom  I  have  converfed, 
did  conftantly,  in  canvafling  the  fate  of  queftions,  allow 
fomething  to  the  Court-fide,  upon  account  of  the  electi¬ 
ons  depending  or  imminent.  The  evil  complained  of, 
if  it  exifts  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  would  hardly 
be  removed  by  a  triennial  Parliament  :  for,  unlefs  the 
influence  of  Government  in  elections  can  be  entirely  fa¬ 
llen  away,  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  mere  they 
will  harrafs  private  independence  :  the  more  generally 
men  will  be  compelled  to  fly  to  the  fettled  fyflematic  in- 
tereft  of  Government,  and  to  the  refources  of  a  boundlels 
Civil-Lift.  Certainly  fomething  may  be  done,  and  ought 
to  be  done,  towards  leflening  that  influence  in  elections  ; 
and  this  will  be  neceflary  upon  a  plan  either  of  longer  or 
fhorter  duration  of  Parliament.  But  nothing  can  lo  per¬ 
fectly  remove  the  evil,  as  net  to  render  fuch  contentions, 
too  frequently  repeated,  utterly  ruinous,  firft  to  inde¬ 
pendence  of  fortune,  and  then  to  independence  of 
fpirit.  As  I  am  only  giving  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  not  at  all  debating  it  in  an  adverfe  line, 

I  hope  I  may  be  excufed  in  another  obfervation.  With 
great  truth  I  may  aver,  that  1  never  remember  to  have 
talked  on  this  fubjeft  with  any  man  much  converlant 
with  public  bufinefs,  who  considered  fhort  Parliaments 
as  a  real  improvement  of  the  conftitution.  Gentlemen, 
warm  in  a  popular  caufe,  are  ready  enough  to  attribute 
all  the  declarations  of  fuch  perfons  to  corrupt  motives. 
But  the  habit  of  affairs,  if,  on  one  hand,  it  tends  to 
corrupt  the  mind,  furnifhes  it,  on  the  other,  with  the 
means  of  better  information.  The  authority  of  fuch 
perfons  will  always  have  fome  weight.  It  may  ftand 
upon  a  par  with  the  fpeculations  of  thofe  who  are  lefs 
praftifed  in  bufinefs  ;  and  who,  with  perhaps  purer  in¬ 
tentions,  have  not  fo  effeaual  means  of  judging.  It  is, 
befides,  an  effea  of  vulgar  and  puerile  malignity  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  every  Statefman  is  of  courfe  corrupt  ;  and 
that  his  opinion  upon  every  conftitutional  point,  is  folely 
formed  upon  fome  finifter  intereft. 

The  next  favourite  remedy  is  a  place-bill.  '1  he  fame 
principle  guides  in  both;  1  mean,  the  opinion  which 
is  entertained  by  many,  of  the  infallibility  of  laws  and 

E  regulations. 
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I  , 

regulations,  in  the  cure  ot  public  diftempers.  Without 
burner  as  unreafonably  doubtful  as  many  are  unwifely 
confident,  I  will  only  fay,  that  this  alfo  is  a  matter  ve« 
ry  well  worthy  of  ferious  and  mature  reflexion.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  forefee,  what  the  effeCt  would  be,  of  difeon- 
ceding  with  Parliament,  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  who 
flold  civil  employments,  and  of  fuch  mighty  and  impor¬ 
tant  bodies  as  the  military  and  naval  eflablifhments.  It 
were  better,  peihaps,  that  they  fhould  have  a  corrupt 
lnterell  in  the  forms  of  the  conflitution,  than  that  they 
fhould  have  none  at  all.  This  is  a  queftion  altogether 
different  from  the  disqualification  of  a  particular  def- 
criptionof  Revenue  Officers  from  feats  in  Parliament;' 
or,  perhaps  of  all  the  lower  forts  of  them  from  votes  in 
elections.  In  the  former  cafe,  only  the  few  are  afFe&ed  ^ 
in  the  lattei,  only  the  inconfiderable.  But  a  great  of¬ 
ficial,  a  great  profeflicnal,  a  great  military  and  naval 
mterefl,  all  necefifarily  comprehending  many  people  of  the 
firil:  weight,  ability,  .wealth,  and  fpirit,  has  been  gradually 
formed  in  the  kingdom.  Thefe  new  interefls  muft  be 
let  into  a  fhare  of  reprefentation,  elfe  poffib  y  they  may 
be  inclined  to  deltroy  thofe  infhtutions  of  which  they  are 
not  permitted  to  partake.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
1 1  i fled  with  ;  nor  is  it  every  well-meaning  man,  that  is 
fit  to  put  his  hands  to  it.  Many  other  ferious  confider- 
ations  occur.  I  do  not  open  them  here,  becaufe  they 
are  not  direCtly  to  my  purpofe  ;  propofing  only  to  give 
the  reader  fome  tafte  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  all 
capital  changes  in  the  conflitution ;  jufl  to  hint  the  un- 
ceitainty,  to  fay  no  worfe,  of  preventing  the  Court,  as 
long  as  it  has  the  means  of  influence  abundantly  in  its 
power,  of  applying  that  influence  to  Parliament;  and 
perhaps,  if  the  public  method  were  precluded,  of  doing 
it  in  fome  worfe  and  more  dangerous  method.  Under*- 
hand  and  oblique  ways  would  be  fludied.  The  fcience 
of  evafion,  already  tolerably  underflood,  would  then  be 
brought  to  the  greatefl:  perfection.  It  is  no  inconfider- 
able  part  of  wddom,  to  know  how  much  of  an  evil 
ought  to  be  tolerated  ;  left,  by  attempting  a  degree  of 
punty  impracticable  in  degenerate  times  and  manners, 
mile  ad  of  cutting  off  the  fubfifling  ill  practices,  new  cor¬ 
ruptions  might  be  produced  for  the  concealment  and  fe- 
cunty  of  the  old.  It  were  better,  undoubtedly,  that  no 
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influence  at  all  could  aflfe&  the  mind  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  But  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  a  place  under  the  Government  is  the  lead:  difgrace- 
ful  to  the  man  who  holds  it,  and  by  far  the  mo  ft  fafe  to 
the  country.  I  would  not  fhut  out  that  fort  of  influence 
which  is  open  and  vifible,  which  is  connected  with  the 
dignity  and  the  fervice  of  the  State,  when  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  prevent  the  influence  of  contracts,  ot  tub- 
fcriptions,  of  direct  bribery,  and  thofe  innumerable  me¬ 
thods  of  clandeftine  corruption,  which  are  abundantly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  and  which  will  be  applied  as 
long  as  thefe  means  of  corruption,  and  the  difpofition  to 
be  corrupted  have  exidence  amongft  us.  Our  conditu- 
tion  ftands  on  a  nice  equipoife,  with  deep  precipices,  and 
deep  waters  upon  all  Tides  of  it.  In  removing  it  from  a 
dangerous  leaning  towards  one  fide,  there  may  be  a  rifcjuc 
of  overfetting  it  on  the  other.  Every  projedl  ot  a  mate¬ 
rial  change  in  a  Government  fo  complicated  as  ours, 
combined  at  the  fame  time  with  external  circumftances 
dill  more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulties  ;  in 
which  a  confideratc  man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide  ; 
a  prudent  man  too  ready  to  undertake;  or  an  honed 
man  too  ready  to  promiie.  d  hey  do  not  refpedt  the 
public  nor  themfeives,  who  engage  for  more,  than  they 
are  fure  that  they  ought  to  attempt,  or  that  the)  are  able 
to  perform.  Thefe  are  my  lentiments,  weak  perhaps, 
but  honed  and  unbiaded  ;  and  iubmitted,  entirely  to  the 
opinion  of  grave  men,  well  afFe&ed  to  the  conftitution 
of  their  country,  and  of  experience  in  what  may  bed 
promote  or  hurt  it. 

Indeed,  in  the  fituation  in  which  wc  dand,  with  an 
immenfe  revenue,  an  enormous  debt,  mighty  eftablifh- 
ments,  Government  itfelf  a  great  banker  and  a  great 
merchant,  I  fee  no  other  way  for  the  prefervation  ot  a 
decent  attention  to  public  intered  in  the  Representatives, 
but  the  interpolation  of  the  body  of  the  people  itfelj,  when¬ 
ever  it  fhall  appear,  by  feme  flagrant  and  notorious  act, 
by  fome  capital  innovation,  that  theie  Reprelentatives  are 
Eoing  to  over-leap  the  fences  of  the  law,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  arbitrary  power.  rl  his  interpofition  is  a  mod 
unpleafant  remedy.  But,  if  it  is  a  legal  remedy,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  on  iome  occafion  to  be  ufed  ;  to  be  ufed  then  on¬ 
ly,  when  it  is  evident  that  nothing  elfe  can  hold  the  con¬ 
ftitution  to  its  true  principles. 
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The  diftempers  of  Monarchy  were  the  great  fubjedfs 
of  apprehenfion  and  redrefs,  in  the  laft  century;  in  this 
the  diftempers  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  in  Parliament 
alone  that  the  remedy  for  Parliamentary  disorders  can  be 
compleated  ;  hardly  indeed  can  it  begin  there.  Until  a 
confidence  in  Government  is  re-eftablifhed,  the  people 
ought  to  be  excited  to  a  more  ft  rift  and  detailed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  condudl  of  their  Reprefentatives.  Standards, 
for  judging  more  fyftematically  upon  their  condudl, 
ought  to  be  fettled  in  the  meetings  of  counties  and  cor¬ 
porations.  Frequent  and  corredtlifts  of  the  voters  in  all 
important  queftions  ought  to  be  procured. 

By  Such  means  fomething  may  be  done.  By  fuch 
means  it  may  appear  who  thofe  are,  that  by  an  indiscri¬ 
minate  Support  of  all  Adminiftrations,  have  totally  ba- 
mfhed  all  integrity  and  confidence  out  of  public  proceed- 
ings  ;  have  confounded  the  beft  men  with  the  worft  ; 
and  weakened  and  difiolved,  inflead  of  {Lengthening  and 
compacting,  the  general  frame  of  Government,  If  any 
perfon  is  more  concerned  for  government  and  order, 
than  tor  the  liberties  of  his  country  ;  even  he  is  equally 
concerned  to  put  an  end  to  this  courle  of  indifcriminate 
Support.  It  is  this  blind  and  undiftinguifhing  Support, 
tha-t  feeds  the  Spring  of  thofe  very  diforders,  by  which 
he  is  frighted  into  the  arms  of  that  fadtion  which  con¬ 
tains  in  itfelf  the  Source  of  all  dilorders  by  enfeebling  all 
the  vifible  and  regular  authority  of  the  Slate.  The  dif- 
temper  is  encrealed  by  his^judicious  and  prepofterous 
endeavours,  or  pretences  for  the  cure  of  it. 

An  exterior  Adminiftration  cholen  for  its  impo- 
tency,  or  after  it  is  chofen  purpofely  rendered  impo¬ 
tent,  in  order  to  be  rendered  fubfervienf,  will  not  be 
obeyed.  ]  he  laws  themfelves  will  not  be  refpecled  when 
thole  who  execute  them  are  defpiied  ;  and  they  will  be 
defpifed,  when  their  power  is  not  immediate  from  the 
Ciown,  or  natural  in  the  kingdom.  Never  were  mi- 
nillers  better  Supported  in  Parliament.  Parliamentary 
Support  comes  and  goes  with  office,  totally  regardlefs 
oi  the  man,  or  the  merit.  Is  Government  ftrengthen- 
ed  ?  It  grows  weaker  and  weaker  ;  the  popular  torrent 
gains  upon  it  every  hour.  Let  us  learn  from  our 
experience.  It  is  not  fupport  that  is  wanting  to 
Government,  but  reformation.  When  Miniftry 
reils  upon  publick  opinion,  it  is  not  indeed 
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built  upon  a  rock  of  adamant  ;  but  when  it  (lands  upon 
private  humour,  its  ftrufture  is  of  ftubble,  and  its  foun¬ 
dation  is  on  quickfand.  I  repeat  it  again.  He  that 
fupports  every  Adminiftration,  fu'overts  all  Government. 
As  the  whole  bufinefs,  in  which  Courts  ufually  take  an 
intereft,  goes  on  at  prefent  equally  well,  in  whatever 
hands,  whether  high  or  low,  wife  or  toohfh,  fcandalous 
or  reputable  ;  there  is  nothing  to  hold  it  firm  to  an\ 
one  body  of  men,  or  to  any  one  confiftent  fcheme  ot 
politicks.  Nothing  interpofes,  to  prevent  the  full  ope¬ 
ration  of  all  the  caprfces  and  all  the  paftions  of  a  Court 
upon  the  fervants  of  the  public.  The  fyftem  of  Admi¬ 
niftration  is  therefore  open  to  continual  fhocks  and 
changes,  upon  the  principles  of  the  mcan^  cabal,  and 
the  moft  contemptible  intrigue.  Nothing  can  u  lolid 
and  permanent.  All  good  men  at  length  fly  witn  ior- 
rour  from  fuch  a  fervice.  Men  of  rank  and  ability, 
with  the  fpirit  which  ought  to  animate  fuch  men  in 
a  free  ftate,  while  they  decline  the  jurifdi&ion  of  dark 
cabal  on  their  a&ions  and  their  fortunes,  will,  for 
both,  chearfully  put  themfelves  upon  their  country. 
They  will  fruft  an  inquifitive  and  diftinguifhing  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  hecaufe  it  does  enquire,  and  does  diftinguifh  ;  it 
they  a  &  well,  they  know,  that  in  fuch  a  Parliament, 
they  will  be  fupported  againft  any  intrigue  ;  if  they 
aft  ill,  they  know  that  no  intrigue  can  protect  them. 
This  fituation,  however  aweful,  is  honourable.  But 
in  one  hour,  and  in  the  lelf-lame  Affembly,  without 
any  aftigned  or  affignable  caulc,  to  be  precipitated 
from  the  higheft  authority  to  the  moft  marked  ne¬ 
glect,  poftibly  into  the  greateft  peril  of  life  and  repu¬ 
tation,  is  a  fituation  full  of  danger,  and  deftitutc  of 
honour.  It  will  be  fhunned  equally  by  every  man  ot 
prudence,  and  every  man  ot  ipirit. 

Such  are  the  confequences  of  the  divifion  of  the 
Court  from  the  Adminiftration  ;  and  of  the  divifion 
of  public  men  among  them  Pelves.  By  the  former  of 
thefe,  lawful  Government  is  undone  ;  by  the  batter, 
all  oppofition  to  lawlefs  power  is  rendered  impotent. 
Government  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  reftored,  it 
any  confiderable  bodies  of  men  have  honefty  and  re- 
folution  enough  never  to  accept  Adminiftration,  unlcfs 
this  garrifon  of  King's  men ,  which  is  ftationed,  as  in 
a  citadel,  to  control  and  enflave  it,  be  entirely  bro- 
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ken  and  difbanded,  and  evey  work  they  have  thrown 
up  be  leveled  with  the  ground.  The  difpofition  of 
public  men  to  keep  this  corps  together,  and  to  ad  un¬ 
der  it,  or  to  co-operate  with  it,  is  a  touchftone  by 
which  every  Adminiftration  ought  in  future  to  be  tried. 
There  has  not  been  one  which  has  not  fufficiently  ex¬ 
perienced  the  utter  incompatibility  of  that  fadion  with 
the  public  peace,  and  with  all  the  ends  of  good  Govern¬ 
ment  :  fince,  if  they  oppofed  jt,  they  foon  loft  every 
power  of  ferving  the  Crown  ;  it  they  fubmitted  to  it, 
they  loft  all  the  efteem  of  their  country.  Until  Mini- 
fters  give  to  the  public  a  full  proof  of  their  entire  alie¬ 
nation  from  that  fyftem,  however  plauftble  their  pre¬ 
tences,  we  may  be  fure  they  are  more  intent  on  the 
emoluments  than  the  duties  of  office.  If  they  refufe  to 
give  this  proof,  we  know  of  what  fluff  they  are  made. 
In  this  particular,  it  ought  to  be  the  eledors  bufinefs  to 
look  to/their  Reprefentatives.  The  eledors  ought  to 
efteem  it  no  lefs  culpable  in  their  member  to  give  a  Tin¬ 
gle  vote  in  Parliament  to  fuch  an  Adminiftration  than 
to  take  an  office  under  it  ;  to  endure  it  than  to  ad:  in 
it.  The  notorious  infidelity  and  verfatility  of  Members 
of  Parliament  in  their-opinions  of  men  and  things  ought 
in  a  particular  manner  to  be  confidered  by  theeledors  in 
the  inquiry  which  is  recommended  to  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  holdings  of  that  deftrudive  fyf¬ 
tem,  which  has  endeavoured  to  unhinge  all  the  virtu¬ 
ous,  honourable,  and  ufeful  connedions  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 

This  cabal  has,  with  great  fuccefs,  propagated  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  ferves  for  a  colour  to  thofe  ads  of  treache¬ 
ry  ;  and  whilll  it  receives  any  degree  of  countenance, 
it  will  be  utterly  fenfelefs  to  look  for  a  vigorous  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Court  party.  The  dodrine  is  this  :  That 
all  political  connexions  are  in  their  nature  fadious  and 
as  luch  ought  to  be  diffipated,  and  deftroyed  ;  and  that 
the  rule  tor  forming  Admimftrations  is  meer  perfo- 
nal  ability  (on  the  judgment  of  this  cabal  upon 
it)  taken  by  draughts  from  every  divifion  and  de¬ 
nomination  of  public  men.  This  decree  was  folemn- 
)y  promulgated  by  the  head  of  the  Court  corps,  the 
Earl  ol  Bute  himfelt,  in  a  fpeech  which  he  made, 
m  the  year  17 66,  againft  the  then  Adminiftration, 
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the  only  Adminidration  which  he  has  ever  been  known 

dire&ly  and  publicly  to  oppofe. 

It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  fuch  per- 
fons  fhould  make  fuch  declarations.  1  hat  connexion 
and  faction  are  equivalent  terms,  is  an  opinion  which 
has  been  carefully  inculcated  at  all  times  by  unconftitu- 
tional  Statefmen.  The  reafon  is  evident.  V V  h 1 1  ft  men 
are  linked  together  they  eafdy  and  fpeedily  communicate 
the  alarm  of  any  evil  defign.  1  hey  arc  enabled  to  fathom  it 
with  common counfel,  and  tooppofe  it  with  united  drength. 
Whereas,  when  they  lie  difperted,  without  concert,  or¬ 
der,  or  difeipline,  communication  is  uncertain,  counlel 
difficult,  and  refinance  impra&icable.  Where  men 
are  not  acquainted  with  each  other’s  principles,  nor  ex¬ 
perienced  in  each  other’s  talents,  nor  at  all  pra£tifed  in 
their  mutual  habitudes  and  diipedtions  by  joint  ef¬ 
forts  in  bufinefs  ;  no  perfonal  confidence,  no  friendfhip, 
no  common  intered,  fubfiding  among  them  ;  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  impoffible  that  they  can  a£l  a  public  part 
with  uniformity,  perfeverance,  or  efficacy.  In  a  con¬ 
nexion,  the  mod  inconfiderable  man,  by  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  his  ide  ;  out 
of  it,  the  greated  talents  are  wholly  unferviccable  to  the 
public.  No  man,  who  is  not  inflamed  by  vain-glory 
into  enthufiafm,  can  flatter  himfelf  that  his  Tingle,  un- 
fupported,  defultory,  unfydematic  endeavours  are  of 
power  to  defeat  the  fubtle  dedgns  and  united  cabals  of 
ambitious  citizens.  When  had  men  combine,  the  good 
mud  aflociate  ;  elfe  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  un¬ 
pitied  facrifice  in  a  contemptible  druggie. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  a  fituation  of  trud  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  that  a  man  means  well  to  his  country  ;  it 
is  not  enough  that  in  his  Tingle  perfon  he  never  did  an 
evil  a 61,  but  always  voted  according  to  his  confciencc, 
and  even  harangued  againd  every  defign  which  he  ap¬ 
prehended  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  intered  of  his  country. 
This  innoxious  and  ineflfe6hial  charafter,  that  feems 
formed  upon  a  plan  of  apology  and  difculpation,  falls 
miferably  fhort  of  the  mark  of  public  duty.  That  duty 
demands  and  requires,  that  what  is  right  diould  not  on¬ 
ly  be  made  known,  but  made  prevalent  ;  that  what  is 
evil  fhould  not  only  be  dete&cd,  blit  defeated.  When 
the  public  man  omits  to  put  himfelf  in  a  fituation 
of  doing  his  duty  with  effedt,  it  is  an  omiffion  that 
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r  initiates  t?ie  purpofes  of  his  trufl:  almoft  as  much 
as  it-  he  had  tormally  betrayed  it.  It  is  furely  no  ve¬ 
ry  rational  account  of  a  man’s  life,  that  he  always 
a  died  right  ;  but  has  taken  fpecial  care,  to  a6l  in 
inch  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could  not  potTibly 
be  productive  of  any  confcquence. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  behaviour  of  many  parties 
fhould  have  made  perfons  of  tender  and  fcrupulous  vir¬ 
tue  fomewhat  out  of  humour  with  all  forts  of  connexion 
.in  politicks.  I  admit  that  people  frequently  acquire  in 
fuch  confederacies  a  narrow,  bigoted,  and  prolcriptive  fpi- 
rit  ;  that  they  are  apt  to  fink  the  idea  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  in  this  circ.umfcribed  and  partial  inte- 
reil.  But,  where  duty  renders  a  critical  fituation  a 
neceffiary  one,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  keep  free  from  the 
evils  attendant  upon  it  ;  and  not  to  fly  from  the  fitu¬ 
ation  itfelf.  It  a  fortrefs  is  feated  in  an  unwhole- 
lome  air,  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to  be 
attentive  to  his  health,  but  he  mufl  not  defert  his  fta- 
tion.  Every  profeflion,  not  excepting  the  glorious  one 
ot  a  foldier,  or  the  facred  one  of  a  pried,  is  liable  to  its 
own  particular  vices  ;  which,  however,  form  no  argu¬ 
ment  againd  thole  ways  of  life  ;  nor  are  the  vices 
themfelves  inevitable  to  every  individual  in  thofe  pro- 
fetlions.  Ot  fuch  a  nature  are  connexions  in  politicks  ; 
edentially  neceffiary  for  the  full  performance  of  our  pub¬ 
lic.  duty,  accidentally  liable  to  degenerate  into  faction. 
Commonwealths  are  made  ot  families,  free  common¬ 
wealths  ot  parties  alfo  ;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm,  that 
our  natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood  tend  inevitably  to 
make  men  bad  citizens,  as  that  the  bonds  of  our  party 
weaken  thole  by  which  we  are  held  to  our  country. 

Some  legiilators  went  fo  tar  as  to  make  neutrality  in  par¬ 
ty  a  crime  againd  the  State.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
might  not  have  been  rather  to  overdrain  the  principle. 
Certain  it  is,  the  befi  patriots  in  the  greated  common¬ 
wealths  have  always  commended  and  promoted  fuch  con¬ 
nexions.  Idem  /entire  de  republica,  was  with  them  a  princi¬ 
pal  ground  of  friendihip  and  attachment ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  other  capable  ot  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleating, 
more  honourable,  and  more  virtuous  habitudes.  The 
Romans  carried  this  principle  a  great  way.  Even  the 
holding  of  offices  together,  the  difpofition  of  which 
a  role  from  chance  not  fcledlion,  gave  rife  to  a  relation, 
which  continued  for  life.  It  was  called  necefptudo  fort'u- 
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and  it  was  looked  upon  with  a  facred  reverence.  Breaches 
of  any  of  thefe  kinds  of  civil  relation  were  confidered 
as  aflts  of  the  moil  diflinguiflied  turpitude.  The 
whole  people  was  didributed  into  political  focieties, 
in  which  they  aded  in  fupport  of  fuch  mterefls  in  the 
State  as  they  feverally  afFeded.  For  it  was  then 
thought  no  crime,  to  endeavour  by  every  honed  means 
to  advance  to  fuperiority  and  power  thole  ot  your  own 
fentiments  and  opinions.  This  wile  people  was  >ar 
from  imagining  that  thofe  connexions  had  no  tie  and 
obliged  to  no  duty  ;  but  that  men  might  quit  them 
without  fhame,  upon  every  call  of  intereK.  I  -ey 
believed  private  honour  to  be  the  great  tounda- 
tion  of  public  trud ;  that  friendfhip  was  no  mean 
dep  towards  patriotifm  ;  that  he  who,  in  the  common 
intercourfe  of  life,  (hewed  he  regarded  fomebody  befides 
himfelf,  when  he  came  to  ad  in  a  public  fituation, 
might  probably  confult  fome  other  intered  than  his  own. 
Never  may  we  become  plus  f ages  que  les  f ages ,  as  the 
French  comedian  has  happily  exprelTed  it,  wifer  than 
all  the  wife  and  good  men  who  have  lived  before 
us.  It  was  their  wifh,  to  fee  public  and  private  virtues, 
not  didonant  and  jarring,  and  mutually  deftru£hvc,  but 
harmonioufly  combined,  growing  out  of  one  another 
in  a  noble  and  orderly  gradation,  reciprocally  iup- 
porting  and  fupported.  In  one  ot  the  mod  fortunate 
periods  of  our  hidory  this  country  was  governed  by  a 
connexion  ;  I  mean,  the  great  connexion  ot  Whigs 
in  the  reign  of  CL  Anne.  They  were  complimented 
upon  the  principle  ot  this  connexion  by  a  Poet  who 
was  in  high  edeem  with  them.  Addilon  who  knew  their 
fentiments,  could  not  praife  them  tor  what  they  confi- 
dered  as  no  proper  fubj eft  of  commendation.  As  a  poet 
who  knew  hisbufinels,  he  could  not  applaud  them  for  a 
thing  which  in  general  edimation  was  not  highly  repu¬ 
table.  Addrefling  himfelf  to  Britain, 

T'by  favourites  grow  not  up  by  fortune's  /port , 

Or  from  the  crimes  or  Jollies  of  a  court, 

On  the  firm  bafts  of  dejert  they  rife, 

from  long-try* d  faith ,  and friendjhip's  holy  ties. 

The  Whigs  of  thofe  days  believed  that  the  only 
proper  method  of  rifing  into  power  was  through 

hard  e flays  of  praaifed  friendlhip  and  experimented 
J  fidelity. 
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fidelity.  At  that  time  it  was  not  imagined,  that  patri- 
otifm  was  a  bloody  idol,  which  required  the  facrifice  of 
childicn  and  parents,  or  deareft  connexions  in  private 
life,  and  of  all  the  virtues  that  rife  from  thofe  relations. 
They  were  not  of  that  ingenious  paradoxical  morality, 
to  imagine  that  a  fpirit  of  moderation  was  properly 

fhewn  in  patiently  bearing  the  fufferings  of  your  friends ; 
or  that  difintereftednefs  was  clearly  manifefted  at  the 
expence  of  other  peoples  fortune.  They  believed  that 
no  men  could  aft  with  eft-eft,  who  did  not  ad  in  con¬ 
cert  ;  that  no  men  could  aft  in  concert,  who  did  not 
aft  with  confidence  ;  and  that  no  men  could  aft  with 
confidence,  who  were  not  bound  together  by  common 
opinions,  common  affeftions,  and  common  interefls 
Thefe  wife  men,  for  fuch  I  muff  call  Lord  Sun der- 
Und,  Loid  Godolphin,  Lord  Sommers,  and  Lord  Marl¬ 
borough,  were  too  well  principled  in  thefe  maxims  upon 
which  the  whole  fabrick  of  public  ftrength  is  built,  to 
be  blown  off  their  ground  by  the  breath  of  every  child- 
ilh  talker.  They  were  not  afraid  that  they  fhould  be 
called  an  ambitious  junto,  or  that  their  refolution  to 
hand  or  fail  together  fhould,  by  placemen,  be  interpret¬ 
ed  into  a  fcuffle  for  places. 

.  .PaiT  is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting  by  their 
joint  endeavours  the  national  intereff,  upon  fome  parti- 
cu  ar  principle  in  which  they  are  ail  agreed.  For  mv 
part,  I  find  it  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  any  one  be¬ 
lieves  m  his  own  politicks,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any 
weight  who  refutes  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them 
reduced  into  praftice.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  fpecula- 
tive  phiiofopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of  Govern- 

Tu  l*  1S-  the  buflners  of  the  politician,  who  is  the 
philoiopher  in  aftion,  to  find  out  proper  means  towards 
thole  ends,  and  to  employ  them  with  effeft.  There- 
l°re  every  honourable  connexion  will  avow  it  as  their 
brlt  purpofe,  to  purfue  every  juft  method  to  put  the 
men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  fuch  a  condition  as 
may  enable  them  to  carry  their  common  plans  into  ex- 
ccution,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State. 

j  this  Power  ls  attached  to  certain  fituations,  it  is  their 
duty  to  contend  for  thefe  fituations.  Without  a  pro¬ 
scription  of  others,  they  are  bound  to  give  to  their  own 
paitj  t  ,e  pi.  itrence  in  all  things;  and  by  no  means,  for 

private 
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private  confiderations,  to  accept  any  offers  of  power  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  not  included  ;  nor  to  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  led,  or  to  be  controlled,  or  to  be  over¬ 
balanced,  in  office  or  in  council,  by  thofe  who  contra¬ 
dict  the  very  fundamental  principles  on  which  their  par¬ 
ty  is  formed,  and  even  thofe  upon  which  every  lair  con¬ 
nexion  muff  ffand.  Such  a  generous  contention  for 
power,  on  fuch  manly  and  honourable  maxims,  will  ea- 
fily  be  diffinguifhed  from  the  mean  and  intereffed  ftrug- 
gle  for  place  and  emolument.  'I  he  very  ffile  ot  Inch 
perfons  will  ferve  to  diferiminate  them  from  thole  num- 
berlefs  impoftors,  who  have  deluded  the  ignorant  with 
profeffions  incompatible  with  human  practice,  and  have 
afterwards  incenled  them  by  practices  below  the  level 
of  vulgar  rectitude. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wifdom  and  narrow 
morals,  that  their  maxims  have  a  plaufible  air  ;  and,  on 
a  curfory  view,  appear  equal  to  fir  ft  principles.  'They 
are  light  and  portable.  They  are  as  current  as  copper- 
coin  *,  and  about  as  valuable.  They  ferve  equally  the 
fir  ft  capacities  and  the  loweft  ;  and  they  are,  at  lead,  as 
ufeful  to  the  worff  men  as  the  beft.  Of  this  (lamp  is 
the  cant  of  Not  men,  but  meafures  ;  a  lort  of  charm,  by 
which  many  people  get  loole  from  every  honourable  en¬ 
gagement.  When  I  fee  a  man  adting  this  defuitory  and 
difeonnedted  part,  with  as  much  detriment  to  his  own 
fortune  as  prejudice  to  the  caufe-of  any  party,  1  am  not 
peri uaded  that  he  is  right  ;  but  I  am  ready  to  believe 
he  is  in  earned.  1  refpedt  virtue  in  all  its  fituations  ; 
even  when  it  is  lound  in  the  unfuitable  company  of 
weaknefs.  I  lament  to  fee  qualities,  rare  and  valuable, 
fquandered  away  without  any  public  utility.  But  when 
a  gentleman  with  great  vifible  emoluments  abandons  the 
party  in  which  he  has  long  adted,  and  tells  you,  it  is 
becaufe  he  proceeds  upon  his  own  judgment  ;  that  he 
adts  on  the  merits  of  the  feveral  meafures  as  they  arile  ; 
and  that  he  is  obliged  to  follow  his  own  conlcience, 
and  not  that  of  others;  he  gives  reafons  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  controvert,  and  dilcovers  a  character  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  miftake.  What  fhall  we  think  of  him 
who  never  differed  from  a  certain  let  of  men  until  the 
moment  they  loft  their  power,  and  who  never  agreed 
with  them  in  a  fingle  inftance  afterwards  ?  Would  not 
fuch  a  coincidence  of  intereft  and  opinion  be  rather  for¬ 
tunate  > 

i  <  S  . 
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tunate  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  extraordinary  call  upon  the 
dice,  that  a  man’s  connexions  fhould  degenerate  into 
faction,  precifely  at  the  critical  moment  when  they  lofe 
their  power,  or  Me  accepts  a  place  ?  When  people  de- 
fert  their  connexions,  the  defertion  is  a  manifest  fad 7, 
upon  which  a  dire£t  fimple  ifTue  lies,  triable  by  plain 
men.  Whether  a  meafurc  of  Government  be  right  or 
wrong,  is  no  matter  of  faft,  but  a  meer  affair  of  opinion, 
on  which  men  may,  as  they  do,  difpute  and  wrangle 
without  end.  But  whether  the  individual  thinks  the 
meafure  right  or  wrong,  is  a  point  at  (fill  a  greater  di- 
ffance  from  the  reach  of  all  human  decifion.  It  is 
therefore  very  convenient  to  politicians,  not  to  put  the 
judgment  of  their  condudt  on  ©vert-a<5ts,  cognisable  in 
any  ordinary  court,  but  upon  fuch  matter  as  can  be  tri¬ 
able  only  in  that  fecret  tribunal,  where  they  are  fure  of 
being  heard  with  favour,  or  where  at  worft  the  fentence 
will  be  only  private  whipping. 

I  believe  the  reader  would  wifh  to  find  no  fubffance 
in  a  dodfrine  which  has  a  tendency  to  deffroy  all  teft  of 
chara&er  as  deduced  from  conduct.  He  will  therefore 
cxcufe  my  adding  fomething  more,  towards  the  further 
clearing  up  a  point,  which  the  great  convenience  of  ob- 
fcurity  to  difhorieffy  has  been  able  to  cover  with  fome 
degree  of  darknefs  and  doubt. 

In  order  to  throw  an  odium  on  political  connexion, 
ihefe  politicians  fuppofe  it  a  neceffary  incident  to  it,  that 
you  are  blindly  to  follow  the  opinions  of  your  party  when 
in  diredt  oppofition  to  your  own  clear  ideas  ;  a  degree 
of  fervitude  that  no  worthy  man  could  bear  the  thought 
of  fubmitting  to  ;  and  fuch  as,  I  believe,  no  connexions 
(except  fome  Court  fadlions)  ever  could  be  fo  fenfelefsly 
tyrannical  as  to  impofe.  Men  thinking  freely,  will,  in 
particular  inffances,  think  differently.  But  {till,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  meafures  which  arife  in  the  courfe  of 
public  bufinefs  are  related  to,  or  dependent  on,  fome 
great  leading  general  principles  in  Government ,  a  man  muff 
be  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  political 
company  if  he  does  not  agree  with  them  at  lead  nine 
times  in  ten.  If  he  does  not  concur  in  thefe  general 
principles  upon  which  the  party  is  founded,  and  which 
neceffarily  draw  on  a  concurrence  in  their  application, 
he  ought  from  the  beginning  to  have  chofen  fome  other, 

more 
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more  conformable  to  his  opinions.  When  the  queffion  is 
in  its  nature  doubtful,  or  not  very  material,  the  modeffy 
which  becomes  an  individual,  and  (in  fpite  of  our  Court 
moraliffs)  that  partiality  which  becomes  a  well-chofen 
friendfhip,  will  frequently  bring  on  an  acquiefcence  in 
the  general  fentiment.  Thus  the  difagreement  will  na¬ 
turally  be  rare  ;  it  will  be  only  enough  to  indulge  free¬ 
dom,  without  violating  concord  or  diffurbing  arrange¬ 
ment.  And  this  is  all  that  ever  was  required  for  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  greateff  uniformity  and  fteadinefs  in  con¬ 
nexion.  How  men  can  proceed  without  any  connexion 
at  all,  is  to  me  utterly  incomprehenfible.  Of  what  fort 
of  materials  muft  that  man  be  made,  how  mud  he  be 
tempered  and  put  together,  who  can  fit  whole  years  in 
Parliament,  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  fellowr 
citizens,  amidff  the  (forms  of  fuch  tempeffuous  pafTions, 
in  the  (harp  conflict  of  fo  many  wits,  and  tempers,  and 
characters,  in  the  agitation  of  fuch  mighty  quertions,  in 
the  difeuflion  of  fuch  vaft  and  ponderous  intereffs,  with¬ 
out  feeing  any  one  fort  of  men,  whofe  character,  con- 
dud,  or  difpofition,  would  lead  him  to  aflociate  him- 
felf  with  them,  to  aid  and  be  aided  in  any  one  fyftem  of 
public  utility  ? 

I  remember  an  old  fcholaftic  aphorifm,  which  fays, 
“  that  the  man  who  lives  wholly  detached  from  others, 
“  muff  be  either  an  angel  or  a  devil.”  When  I  fee  in 
any  of  thefe  detached  gentlemen  of  our  times  the  angelic 
purity,  power,  and  beneficence,  I  fhall  admit  them  to 
be  angels.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  born  only  to  be 
men.  We  fhall  do  enough  if  we  form  ourfelves  to  be 
good  ones.  It  is  therefore  our  bufinefs  carefully  to  cul¬ 
tivate  in  our  minds,  to  rear  to  the  moft  perfeCt  vigour 
and  maturity,  every  fort  of  generous  and  honeff  feeling 
that  belongs  to  our  nature.  To  bring  the  difpofitions 
that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the  fervice  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  commonwealth  ;  fo  to  be  patriots,  as  not  to 
forget  we  are  gentlemen.  To  cultivate  friendfhips,  and 
to  incur  enmities.  To  have  both  ffrong,  but  both  fe- 
leCted  :  in  the  one,  to  be  placable  ;  in  the  other,  im¬ 
moveable.  To  model  our  principles  to  our  duties  and 
our  fituation.  To  be  fully  perfuaded,  that  all  virtue 
which  is  impracticable  is  fpurious  ;  and  rather  to  run 
the  rifque  of  falling  into  faults  in  a  courfe  which  leads  us 
to  aCt  with  effeCt  and  energy,  than  to  loiter  out  our  days 

without 
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without  blame,  and  without  ufe.  Public  life  is  a  fitu- 
ation  of  power  and  energy  ;  he  trefpafles  againft  his 
duty  who  deeps  upon  his  watch,  as  well  as  he  that  goes 
over  to  the  enemy. 

There  is,  however,  a  time  for  all  things.  It  is  rot 
every  conjundhire  which  calls  with  equal  force  upon  the 
activity  of  honed  men  ;  but  critical  exigences  now  and 
then  arife  ;  and  I  am  midaken,  if  this  be  not  one  of 
them.  Men  will  fee  the  necedity  of  honed  combina¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  may  fee  it  when  it  is  too  late.  They 
may  embody,  when  it  will  be  ruinous  to  themfelves, 
and  of  no  advantage  to  the  country  ;  when,  for  want 
ot  iuch  a  timely  union  as  may  enable  them  to  oppofe 
in  favour  of  the  laws,  with  the  laws  on  their  dde,  they 
may,  at  length,  find  themfelves  under  the  necedity 
of  confpiring,  indead  of  conlulting.  The  law,  for  which 
they  dand,  may  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  its 
bittered  enemies  ;  and  they  will  be  cad,  at  length,  into 
that  miferable  alternative,  between  daveryand  civil  con- 
fufion,  which  no  good  man  can  look  upon  without  hor¬ 
ror  ;  an  alternative  in  which  it  is  impodible  he  diould 
take  either  part,  with  a  confcience  perfedfly  at  repofe. 

I  o  keep  that  fituation  of  guilt  and  remorfe  at  the  utmod 
didance,  is,  therefore,  our  fird  obligation.  Early  ac¬ 
tivity  may  prevent  late  and  fruitlefs  violence.  As  yet 
we  work  in  the  light.  The  fcheme  of  the  enemies  of 
public  tranquillity  has  difarranged,  it  has  not  dedroyed 

If  the  reader  believes  that  there  really  exifts  fuch  a 
faction  as  I  have  defcribed  ;  a  fadfion  ruling  by  the 
p.ivate  inclinations  of  a  Court,  againd  the  general 
lenfe  ofihe  people  ,  and  that  this  fadfion,  whild  it  pur- 
iiKs  a  fcheme  for  undermining  all  the  foundations  of  our 
freedom,  weakens  (for  the  prefent  at  lead)  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  executory  Government,  rendering  us  abroad  con¬ 
temptible,  and  at  home  didradfed  •  he  will  believe  alto, 
that  nothing  but  a  firm  combination  of  public  men 
againd  this  body,  and  that,  too,  fupported  by  the  hear¬ 
ty  concurrence  of  the  people  at  large,  can  podibly  get 
the  better  of  it.  The  people  will  lee  the  necedity  of 

orinS  Public  men  to  an  attention  to  the  public  opinion, 
an  of  redoring  the  conditution  to  its  original  principles. 
Above  all,  they  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  from  aOuming  a  character  which  does  not  be¬ 
long 
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long  to  it.  They  will  endeavour  to  keep  that  Houfe, 
tor  its  exigence,  for  its  powers,  and  its  privileges,  as 
independent  of  every  other,  and  as  dependent  upon 
themfelves,  as  poffible.  This  fervitude  is  to  an  Houfe 
of  Commons  (like  the  obedience  to  the  divine  law) 
“  perfed  freedom.”  For  if  they  once  quit  this  natural, 
rational,  and  liberal  obedience,  having  deferted  the  only 
proper  foundation  of  their  power,  they  mud;  feek  a  fup- 
port  in  an  abjed  and  unnatural  dependence  fomewhere 
elfe.  When,  through  the  medium  of  this  juft  con¬ 
nexion  with  their  conftituents,  the  genuine  dignity  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  reftored,  it  will  begin  to  think 
of  calling  from  it,  with  fcorn,  as  badges  of  fervility, 
all  the  falfe  ornaments  of  illegal  power,  with  which 
it  has  been,  for  fome  time,  difgraced.  It  will  begin 
to  think  of  its  old  office  of  Control.  It  will  not 
fuffer  that  laft  of  evils,  to  predominate  in  the  country  ; 
men  without  popular  confidence,  public  opinion,  natu¬ 
ral  connexion,  or  mutual  truft,  inverted  with  all  the 
powers  of  Government. 

vVhen  they  have  learned  this  leffon  themfelves,  they 
will  be  willing  and  able  to  teach  the  Court,  that  it  is 
the  true  intereft  ot  the  Prince  to  have  but  one  Admini- 
ftration  ;  and  that  one  compofed  of  thofe  who  recom¬ 
mend  themfelves  to  their  Sovereign  through  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  country,  and  not  by  their  obfcquioufnefs 
to  a  favourite.  Such  men  will  ferve  their  Sovereign 
with  affedion  and  fidelity  ;  becaufe  his  choice  of  them, 
upon  fuch  principles,  is  a  compliment  to  their  virtue. 
They  will  be  able  to  ferve  him  effedually  ;  becaufe  they 
will  add  the  weight  of  the  country  to  the  force  of 
the  executory  power.  They  will  be  able  to  ferve 
their  King  with  dignity  ;  becaufe  they  will  never 
abufe  his  name  to  the  gratification  of  their  private  fpleen 
or  avarice.  This,  with  allowances  for  human  frailty, 
may  probably  be  the  general  charader  of  a  Miniftry, 
which  thinks  itfelf  accountable  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; 
when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  thinks  itfelf  accountable 
to  its  conftituents.  If  other  ideas  fhould  prevail,  things 
muft  remain  in  their  prefent  confufion  ;  until  they  are 
hurried  into  all  the  rage  of  civil  violence  ;  or  until  they 
fink  into  the  dead  repofe  of  defpotifm. 

T  HE  E  N  D. 
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